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A    common    Air^fec^Kiv 

CATARRH,  IN  ONE  OR  ANOHTER  PHASE,  AFFECTS  MANY  PEOPLE. 

What  has  been  done  to  Conquer  Ii-Wh»t  Is  being  done-Why  Specialists  are  De- 
manded— Successful  Treatment  of  the  Disease. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  a  large  majority  of  people  suffer  from 
catarrh  in  one  or  another  of  its  many  phases.  These  involve  all  those  portions  of  the  body  that  can  be 
affected  by  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  head,  the  eye,  the  nose,  the  ear,  the  throat,  the 
lungs  and  the  stomach,  all  the  vital  parts  of  the  body  become  involved  under  the  malignant  influence  of 
the  disease,  and  the  most  painful,  dangerous  and  fatal  results  attend  its  growth. 

Catarrh  is  greatly  prevalent  in  this  climate.  Why  it  should  be  so  is  not  fully  explained,  but  that  it 
is  so  the  general  suffering  from  the  disease  fully  attests .  One  result  of  this  is  the  education  of  physicians 
to  treat  catarrh  as  a  specialty.  The  average  physician  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  disease  and  treats  it 
by  the  rudest  and  most  caustic  methods,  torturing,  burning  and  applying  acids  to  the  affected  parts  and 
subjecting  the  patient  to  methods  that  are  truly  primitive. 

The  catarrhal  specialist,  however,  applies  paliative  methods.  He  cures  by  mild  and  painless 
treatment.  No  specialists  in  the  country  have  acquired  a  greater  reputation  than  Drs.  Mansfield  and 
Bissett,  of  this  city.  Their  practice  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  Their  mail  treatment  ex- 
tends all  over  the  country,  and  patients  come  to  them  from  every  part  of  this  and  adjoining  States. 
-s^SS  From  week  to  week  Drs.  Mansfield  and  Bissett  present  information  about  this  disease  and  its  suc- 
cessful treatment.  They  furnish  interesting  reading  matter  to  thousands  and  enable  many  who  have  been 
hopelessly  ill  to  take  a  short  cut  to  health  by  placing  themselves  under  a  course  of  treatment.  The  dally 
papers  supply  nothing  of  more  value  or  interest  to  the  public,  and  especially  to  those  complaining  of  the 
symptoms  presented  in  the  cases  of  patients  who  have  been  cured. 

The  matter  is  well  worth  study,  and  is  recommended  to  our  readers  for  their  purusal. 

|iaa   >  iAir-i  i    nil  nisi    Are  the  Startling    but  yet  True  Words  Spoken  by  Mr. 
M  A  WtL  .  ill  AN.       Rock>  who  was  Suffering  from  Catarrh  of  the  Head, 
Throat  and  Stomach. 

"I  first  noticed  the  disease  in  my  head,  as  my  nose 
stopped  up,  a  dull  headache  over  the  eyes,  ringing 
noises  ^n  my  ears  called  my  attention  to  the  fact. 
Then  my  throat  began  to  feel  raw  and  get  clogged  up 
with  mucous.  I  next  began  to  lose  my  appetite;  I 
couldn't  keep  the  food  I  eat  in  my  stomach  after  eat- 
ing. My  stomach  would  bloat  and  fill  with  "gas"  and 
caused  me  much  misery. 

"I  couldn't  sleep.  I  would  get  up  feeling  more 
like  I  had  been  working  hard  instead  of  trying  to 
obtain  rest.  I  tried  a  number  of  remedies  recom- 
mended for  such  troubles,  but  none  of  them  rendered 
me  relief.  I  became  despondent  and  felt  that  there 
was  no  help  for  me. 

"I  read  of  Drs.  Mansfield  and  Blssett's  skill  in 
treating  other  cases  similar  to  mine  and  concluded  to 
give  them  a  trial,  fully  expecting  to  find  the  same  old 
result — failure.  I  went  to  them  and  began  their  treat- 
ment after  being  assured  that  they  did  not  undertake 
any  case  unless  it  was  within  th»ir  power  to  effect  a 
cure,  as  honesty  was  the  best  policy  and  skill  was  the 
basis  of  their  claims. 

"I  have  taken  Drs.  Mansfield  and  Blssett's  treat- 
ment and  remedies,  and  followed  their  directions  fully, 
and  am  happy  to  state  that  today  I  feel  as  well  as  ever 
I  did .  All  my  former  annoying  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared. Headaches  gone,  nose  clear,  throat  clear, 
ringing  in  ears  stopped,  and  I  eat  well  and  sleep  sound 
and  get  up  feeling  fresh  and  hearty.  I  recommend 
Drs.  Mansfield  and  Bissett  to  the  world,  and  will  verify 
this  statement  to  any  one  calling  on  me  at  my  *s- 
idence  in  Center  Ward,  Camp's  Lane,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  

Headaches,  Ringing  in  Ears,  Weak  Eyes,  Sore 
Throat,  Hawking,  Spitting,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Sleepless- 
ness, etc.,  are  all  Caused  by  Catarrh.  Drs.  Mansfield 
and  Bissett  Cure  it.  Only  $5.00  a  Moyth;  Med- 
kb,  htbum  book,  oenteb  wabd,  oamp's  i.ane.      icines  Free. 

TRE75T7WI1BNT   BY   MHIL. 
No   Necessity   of    Coming   to   ttie   City   for  Treatment, 

Almost  every  mail  brings  letters  asking  Drs.  Mansfield  and  Bissett:  Is  it  necessary  to  live  in 
Salt  Lake  in  order  to  take  the  treatment?  Can  you  treat  patients  at  their  homes  by  mail?  and  other 
questions  of  similar  import. 

Drs.  Mansfield  and  Bissett  desire  to  state,  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be 
hesitating  about  writing  to  them,  that  by  their  question  blanks  and  other  systematic  arrangements,  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  each  case  can  be  obtained  to  make  treatment  an  easy  matter.  Thus  patients 
can  be  treated  at  their  own  homes  as  well  as  in  Salt  Lake.  Medicines  are  sent  by  express,  a  regular 
correspondence  is  required  and  maintained,  and  the  physician  and  patient  are  thus  in  constant 
touch.  Prompt  replies  are  made  by  Drs.  Mansfield  and  Bissett,  modifications  in  treatment  prescribed 
with  the  proper  medicines  and  in  every  detail  each  case  is  worked  out  until  a  cure  is  effected.  En- 
close 4  cents  in  stamps  when  you  write  for  question  circular. 

Drs.  Mansfield  and  Bissett  are  permanently  located  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Permanency,  Responsi- 
bility and  Still  form  the  basis  of  every  claim  they  make. 

Located  permanently  at  Rooms  302,  303,  304,  DooIey«(P.  O.)  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  T.  B.  Mansfield,  M.  D.,  J.  A.  Bissett,  M.  D.  Con- 
sulting Physicians. 

Specialties:  All  diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  Throat  and  Lungs,  all  Chronic  Diseases. 

Office  hours— 9  to  11  a.  m.,  2  to  5  p.  m.,  7  to  8  p.  m.    Sundays,  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 

a    M/tn+h      A11  patients  under  treatment  or  placing  themselves  under  treatment  before 

a  JVIUIIlll.  January  1st,  will  be  treated  until  cured  at  the  uniform  (.rate  of  $5.00  a  month. 
Medicines  furnished  free.  This  includes  Consultation,  Examination,  Treatment  and  Medicines  for  all 
patients  and,  disease*.      .  , 

Address  all  mail!  to'ffi&ZION  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE,  Dooley  (P.  O. )  Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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'Residences, 
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Public  Buildings, 
Green  Houses, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


i         SALT  LAKE 

(HEATING  CO., 

GALVANIZED  IRON  &  COPPER  C0RNICE8. 


NO.    312    RICKETTS    BUILDING,    STATE    STREET. 


When  writing  for  estimates  please  mention  this  paper 


THE  HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COIPT 

OF    NEW    YORK. 

Owing  to  prudent  and  conservative  management  is,  today,  the  strongest  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  the  world.  It  has  a  LARGER  PERCENTAGE  OF  AS- 
SETS OVER  LIABILITIES,  making  the  strongest  dividend  paying  company  in 
existence. 

Its  Policies  are  issued  at  the  Lowest  Rates.  They  are  Incontestable,  Non-  ■ 
forfeitable,  Unrestricted  as  to  residence  or  travel,  and  have  a  Guaranteed  Cash 
Surrender. 

Why  put  your  money  in  a  savings  bank,  when  our  policies  not  only  insure  your 
life  but  return  all  the  premiums  paid  with  interest. 

CLOSE  &   CANNON,  General  Agents,  Utah  and  Idaho, 

238-9    Constitution    Building,    Salt    Lake   City,    Utah. 


HIGHLAND    BRAND 

EVAPORATED  CREAM 


Absolutely    pure    Milk:   evaporated   to 
a  creamery  consistence   and 

THOROUGHLY  STERILIZED 

May  be  diluted  vWtb  eitber  Water 
Or  fresh  Milk:  to  any  desired  consist- 
ence. 

Is  equal  to  tbe  best  Dairy  Cream, 
but  more  convenient  and  economical. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it,v\rrite 
direct  to       Jting:!^  «&  Fabian,  Agents, 
P.O.Box  693.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


YOU 
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Full  Qlotfc  or  Half  Uather,  #2.50. 


per  week, 
to  Agents. 
Ladle*  or 


$25  to  $50 

Gentlemen,  using  or  selling 
"Old  Reliable  Plater."  Only 

practical  way  to  replate  rusty  and 
worn  knives,   forks,  spoons,  etc; 

quickly  done  by  dipping  in  melted 
metal.  No  experience,  polishing 
or  machinery.  Thick  plate  at  one 
operation;  lasts  5  to  10 years;  fine 
finish  when  taken  from  the  plater. 
Every  family  has  plating  to  do. 
Plater  sells  readily.  Profits  large. 
W.  P.  H prison  &  Co.,  Co!nwbus,0, 


Will  $500  Help  You  Oat  fy££ 

We  offer  jod  the  Sole  Agency  for  an  article 
that  is  Wanted  In  every  Home  and  India 
pentmble  In  14  very  Office,  Nomeihing  that 
si:i,l,s  AT  su.irr.  Other  articles  sell 
rapidly  at  Double  the  Price,  though  not 
answering  the  purpose  half  so  well. 
Yon  can  make  from  $50U  to  $700  in  three 
months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will  bring 
A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or 
country.  Don't  .Miss  clils  Chance.  Write 
at  once  to  .».  W.  JONES,  Manager, 
Sprlaylield,  Ohio. 

CHICAGO  AND  THE  WORLDS 
FAIR.  Send  ten  cents  (silver)  or  twelve 
cents  in  stamps  for  a  Handy  Pocket  Guide 
to  the  great  exposition;  gives  information  of 
value  to  every  visitor.  Street  Guide,  Hotel 
Prices, Cab  Fares, Restaurant  Rates,  etc.  Des- 
cribes the  hidden  pitfalls  for  the  unwary,  and 
hints  how  to  keep  out  of  them.  This  indispen- 
sable companion  to  every  visitor  to  the  windy 
city  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents  silver,  or  twelve  cents  in  stamps. 
Address,  H.  STAFFORD,  Publisher, 
P.O.Box  2264,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE    MARKS, 
DESIGN  PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS,    etc. 

For  Information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 

MUNN  &  CO.,  Stil  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bursau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Brery  patent  tak^n  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  anc  ot>  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

Sf (itntliu  Jtrnmom 

Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
Baan  should  be  Tvithout  it.  Weekly.  S3. 00  a 
year;  $1.80  six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO- 
Pubijshers,  361  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

BUTTERMILK 

Makes  the 
face  and  hands 
as  soft  as  Tel  vet: 
whitens  the 
shin.  Has  no 
equal  for  the 


Excels  any  25c. 
Soap. 

Beware  of  imi- 
tations. 

Over  2,000,000 
cakes  sold 
first  year. 

Ask  your  deal- 
er for  it. 

SAMLETS: 

Cosmo  Buttermilk  Soab  Co., 

84   ADAMS   ST..   CHICAGO      ILL. 


AVER'S 

MA 

HAS  CURED  OTHtRS 

WILL  CM  YOU  ■-{ 


A  Bright  Lad. 

Ten  years  of  age,  but  who  declines  to  give  his 
name  to  the  public,  makes  this  authorized, 
confidential  statement  to  us: 

"When  I  was  one  year  old,  my  mamma  died 
of  consumption.  The  doctor  said  that  I, 
too,  would  soon  die,  and  all  our  neighbors 
thought  that  even  if  I  did  not  die,  I  would 
never  be  able  to  walk,  because  I  was  so 
weak  and  puny.  A  gathering  formed  and 
broke  under  my  arm.  I  hurt  my  finger  and 
it  gathered  and  threw  out  pieces  of  bone. 
If  I  hurt  myself  so  as  to  break  the  skis,  it 
was  sure  to  become  a  running  sore.  I  had 
to  take  lots  of  medicine,  but  nothing  has 
done  me  so  much  good  as  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla.  It  has  made  me  well  and  strong/'— 
T.  D.  M.,  Norcatur,  Kans. 

AYER'S  Sarsaparilla 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Cures  others,  will  cure  you 


READ    ROBERTS' 

f  ffil  M  CTU 

Price      -      75   Cents,  postpaid. 

FAT  o  PEOPLE. 

To  reduce  vonr  weight  *UKBl/r  sse  Wil- 
lard's  Obesity  Pills  as*  loose  it  pounds  a 
month .  No  injury  to  tha  heal*.  Xe  te infer- 
ence with  bnsiness  or  pl«a»nrt.  XG  » 1  Au  v- 
INU.  They  build  up  jcb4  improve  the  general 
health,  beautify  the  completion  and  leave  Eo 
*»  kiJTh  JL!F>,  Lucy  Anderson,  M  Ambers 
St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  writes:  "Throe  bottles 
of  ye*r  Obesity  Pills  reduaed  my  weight  from 
3*5  pounds  to  190  and  1  never  felt  better  Is  all 
sty  life.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  resslt, 
and  shall  do  all  1  can  to  help  ysu .  Onr  patrons 
inelsds  Physicians,  Manners,  Lawyers  and 
leaders  of  Society.  Onr  goods  are  set  sold  in 
drag  stores:  all  orders  are  supplied  direct  from 
osr  offlee.  Price  per  package  U  or  three  pack- 
ages for  SB  by  mail  prepaid.  ParsMwlars  (sealed) 
tCtB.  ALL  «JOR14fc*A*OHI>F*<J*:  c«*>- 
r  I  i.E*  HAJU 

WILLARD  REMEDY  CO.,  BOSTON, 
MASS. 
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RAMBLINGS    AROUND    THE   WORLD. 


VIII. 

Leaving  Delhi  and  her  camel- 
drivers,  caravans  and  jackals  to  their 
own  devices,  I  came  by  easy  stages 
to  Agra,  a  city  containing  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  structures  within 
sound  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Agra  is 
a  walled  city,  and  until  within  the 
last  few  years  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  northwestern  provinces 
of  India.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  mosques,  tombs,  tem- 
ples and  minarets  of  marble,  but  es- 
pecially for  the  Taj  Mahal,  erected  by 
the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  as  a  tomb 
for  Noor  Mahal,  the  favorite  of  his 
harem.  The  dome  of  the  edifice 
seems  to  rise  like  the  full  moon,  and 
the  corners  of  the  quadrangle  are 
guarded  by  the  four  most  elegant 
minarets  in  India.  Under  the  central 
arch  are  the  cenotaphs  of  the  Mogul 
and  his  consort.  The  spandrels  and 
all  other  available  spaces  are  inlaid 
with  mosaic  arabesques  of  agate,  jas- 
per, lapis-lazuli,  lodestone,  cornelian, 
crystal,  coral  and  amethysts.  Many 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  precious 
stones  were  picked  out  of  their  set- 
tings by  the  Jats  and  Europeans  who 
severally  took  Agra  and  everything 
else  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 
Over  the  central  arch  there  is  an 
inscription  in  Arabic,  taken  from  the 
Hudees  or  traditions  ;  translated  it 
means,  "Saith  Jesus  (on  whom  be 
peace)  this  world  is  a  bridge  !  pass 
thou  over  it,  but  build  not  upon  it  ! 
This  world  is  an  hour;  give  its  min- 
utes to  prayers,  for  the  rest  is  un- 


seen." The  building,  wonderful  in 
its  purity  of  taste  and  graceful  out- 
lines, about  which  there  is  no  sense 
of  partial  failure,  stands  at  the  end 
of  a  long  vista  of  gardens,  with 
marble  fountains  scattered  among 
beautiful  plants,  trees  and  shrubbery; 
birds  of  brilliant  plumage  and  harsh, 
discordant  cries,  flit  among  the 
branches,  the  ibex  and  scarlet  fla- 
mingoes stalk  unfrightened  by  the 
visitor,  and  heavy-headed  flowers  ol 
strange  redolence  nod  and  tremble 
on  their  mobile  stems. 

The  distances  across  India  are  in- 
finite, and  the  next  city  I  came  to 
was  Jeypore  in  Rajputana,  thought 
by  natives  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
town  in  India.  The  Maharajah's 
palace  stands  in  the  center  and  occu- 
pies about  one-seventh  the  area  ol 
the  city;  the  potentate's  stables  con- 
tain some  three  hundred  horses  and 
eighty  or  a  hundred  elephants;  near 
the  palace  adjoining  the  gardens  is  a 
large  reservoir  containing  man-eating 
crocodiles,  kept  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  strangers,  and  the  writer 
amused  himself  by  tying  fragments 
of  goat  meat  to  a  rope  and  fishing 
for  them.  Their  dull,  gleaming  eyes 
looked  anything  but  pleasant,  when 
a  piece  of  raw  flesh  was  let  down 
within  an  inch  of  their  slimy  nostrils, 
only  to  be  suddenly  withdrawn  as 
their  ponderous  jaws  closed  with  a 
vicious  snap  on  the  vacant  air.  This 
Oriental  potentate,  like  many  others 
of  his  kind,  also  keeps  a  number  ot 
Bengal    tigers  caged   on  his  palace 
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grounds,  and   royal    beasts  they  are  role    of    traveler,    to    the    reigning 

indeed;  in    their   fierce   passion,   re-  prince,  requesting  permission  to  visit 

lentless   cruelty    when    aroused,    and  his  Ainbar   palace  located  in  a  valley 

the  alert,  treacherous  hunting  down  some  miles  distant  from  Jeypore,  in 

of  their    quarry,    when    roaming    at  the  ancient   capital  of  the  state,  the 


large,  these  regal  animals  are  not 
unlike  their  master  who,  if  Indian 
gossip  be  true,  is  something  of  a 
royal  beast  himself. 

The   writer  sent   his   card,  in    the 


decayed  city  of  Ambar,  which  at  this 
writing  is  inhabited  solely  by  Hindoo 
fakeers  (monks)  ;  the  Maharajah 
kindly  sent  a  mahout  and  elephant 
for    the    ride    to    Ambar,   and  some 
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hours  were  pleasantly  spent  in  ex- 
ploring the  home  of  his  highness' 
ancestors. 

Lucknow,  Delhi  and  Cawnpore 
being  the  three  great  points  around 
which  the  Indian  meeting  centered 
during  the  early  period  of  the  re- 
volt, and  the  former  city  coming 
next  on  my  itinerary,  I  found  it  the 
principal  one  in  the  province  of 
Oudh  and  possessing  a  melancholy 
interest  as  connected  with  the  fright- 
ful scenes  which  occurred  at  the  time. 
The  privations  endured  and  the  in- 
domitable courage  shown  by  the 
beleagured  English  within  the  walls 
have  caused  many  a  heartache  for 
their  sufferings,  though  not  unmixed 
with  a  glow  of  pride  that  the  whites, 
so  few  in  number,  held  out  success- 
fully against  the  hordes  of  rebels, 
who  tried  every  known  means  of 
dislodging  them,  until  eventually 
they  were  relieved  under  Sir  Colin 
Campbell.  Here  General  Havelock 
died  and  here  is  the  Secunder 
Bagh,  formerly  a  garden,  in  a  large 
Availed  inclosure,  which  during  the 
mutiny  formed  a  stronghold  for  the 
rebels,  who  loop-holed  the  walls  for 
musketry.  It  was  also  here  that 
two  thousand  Sepoys,  all  trained  in 
the  Bengal  army,  had  established 
themselves,  but  were  killed  within 
two  hours  by  the  Highlanders  under 
Campbell.  The  buildings  are  in  ruins, 
and  as  much  as  possible  they  are 
kept  in  the  same  state  as  when  eva- 
cuated during  the  siege  of  Lucknow, 
that  the  walls  may  bear  witness.  The 
cemetery  is  still  kept  in  order,  and 
tablets  and  monuments  indicate  where 
lie  many  of  the  gallant  and  brave 
men  who  fell  during  the  attack. 
What  changes  have  come  over  India 
since  the  siege  of  that  fair  city  of 
Lucknow !  Jesse  Brown,  dinna  ye  hear 
the  slogan  of  modern  life?  Brave- 
hearted  little  Scotch  lassie  whose 
tireless  hope,  greater  endurance, 
cheery  encouragement  and  patient, 
uncomplaining  eyes  put  to  shame 
and  upheld  the'  courage  of  strong 
men. 


Strange  how  travelers  pass  and 
repass  each  other  in  rounding  the 
earth;  here  at  Lucknow  I  meet  again 

with  Mr.  C ,  a  retired  New  York 

banker  and  one  of  the  "Belgic" 
party  who  crossed  the  Pacific  last 
fall.  The  last  time  we  met  we  were 
horse-backing  it  together  in  the 
Nizam's  possessions  and  traveling 
toward  his  capital  of  Hyderabad. 
Near  the  close  of  one  sultry  evening 
we  were  joined  by  a  Parsee  merchant 
from  the  Chowringhee  road  in  Cal- 
cutta who  purposed  stopping  at  the 
same  Dak  (bungalow)  as  ourselves 
that  night.  Hyderabad  was  once  a 
favorite  rendezvous  of  the  Thugs  of 
India,  and  the  subject  coming  up 
during  the  ride,  the  Parsee  proved 
to  be  well  informed  regarding  the 
rise  and  fall  of  those  stranglers.  It 
appears  that  the  system  of  Thuggee 
was  unknown  to  and  unsuspected  by 
the  people  of  India  themselves  for 
many  years.  The  continent  is  so 
vast,  and  the  principalities  at  that 
time  were  so  numerous,  each  petty 
prince  being  an  independent  despot 
with  a  country  of  his  own,  that  nO 
general  league  was  ever  entered  into 
for  the  protection  of  travelers;  the 
roads  were  mere  bridle  paths,  or  fit 
only  for  the  primitive  bullock  carts, 
and  people  traveling  alone  were  con- 
stantly in  peril  from  the  Thugs,  who 
were  robbers,  of  course,  as  well  as 
stranglers.  Finally  when  the  British 
government  in  India  took  up  the 
matter  in  earnest,  one  or  more  in- 
formers were  admitted  from  nearly 
every  band  that  had  been  seized  and 
these  were  allowed  life  on  condition 
of  denouncing  their  associates. 
Among  others  betrayed  was  a  leader 
of  notoriety.  In  this  manner  Thug- 
gee was  found  to  be  practiced  all 
over  India,  and  the  statements  of  the 
informers  were  frequently  verified  by 
the  disinterment  of  the  dead.  It 
was  also  extensively  practiced  on  the 
Ganges  by  many  of  the  boating 
population,  who  frequently  strangled 
such  passengers  as  they  could  entice 
into  their  boats  on  trips  up  and  down 
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the  river.  The  origin  of  the  sect  is 
supposed  to  be  lost  in  the  mist  of 
ages,  but  here  is  one  tradition :  In  the 
beginning  of  the  world  according  to 
the  Hindoos,  there  existed  a  creative 
and  a  destroying  power,  both  ema- 
nating from  the  Supreme  Being. 
These  were  at  constant  enmity  with 
each  other;  the  creative  power,  how- 
ever, peopled  the  earth  so  fast,  that 
the  destroyer  could  not  keep  pace 
with  him,  nor  was  he  allowed  to  do 
so;  but  was  permitted  to  use  every 
means  he  thought  might  avail. 
Among  others,  his  consort  Bow- 
hanee,  constructed  an  image,  into 
which,  on  this  occasion,  she  was 
empowered  to  infuse  the  breath  of 
life.  No  sooner  was  this  effected 
than  she  assembled  a  number  of  her 
votaries,  whom  she  named  Thugs 
(destroyers)  and  instructed  them  in 
the  art  of  Thuggee,  and  to  prove  its 
efficacy,  with  her  own  hands,  de- 
stroyed before  them  the  image  she 
had  made,  by  strangulation.  She 
endowed  the  Thugs  with  superior  in- 
telligence and  cunning,  in  order  that 
they  might  decoy  human  beings  to 
destruction,  and  sent  them  abroad 
into  the  world,  giving  them,  as  a  re- 
ward of  their  exertions,  the  plunder 
they  might  obtain  from  those  put  to 
death. 

On  the  initiation  of  a  new  member 
solemnities  were  gone  through,  fearful 
oaths  administered  and  a  silk  cord  or 
strip  of  silk  cloth  given  to  him,  and 
he  was  instructed  in  their  use.  The 
best  of  these  red-handed  appliances 
were  made  at  Madras,  and  called  a 
Madras  cloth  or  a  Madras  cord. 
When  a  cloth  was  used  it  was  much 
the  shape  and  size  of  an  ordinary 
handkerchief.  A  large  knot  was  tied 
at  one  end  with  a  silver  coin  inserted; 
this  was  held  in  the  left  hand,  the 
plain  end  being  in  the  right,  and 
about  as  much  space  left  between  the 
two  ends  as  would  nearly  encompass 
a  man's  neck;  the  closed  hands  had 
the  palms  uppermost.  The  cloth  or 
cord  was  thrown  from  behind,  and 
when  they  got  it  tight,  the  knuckles 


were  suddenly  turned  into  the  neck, 
giving  a  sharp  wrench  to  either  side 
that  was  most  convenient.  If  well 
done  silent  and  instant  death  followed. 
In  fact,  the  man  was  dead  before  fall- 
ing to  the  ground.  The  bodies  were 
robbed  and  buried,  all  traces  of  the 
graves  being  carefully  obliterated. 
Their  goddess  Bowhanee,  being  a  wo- 
man, it  was  thought  distasteful  to  her 
to  slay  that  sex,  and  they  were  gen- 
erally spared  unless  the  Thug's  safe- 
ty seemed  to  require  the  death  blow. 
Some  others  were  exempt — dancing 
men,  musicians  and  maimed  or  lep- 
rous persons.  The  Parsee  appeared 
to  think  the  murderous  sect  extinct 
in  India,  but  a  Benares  Hindoo  told 
the  writer  positively  and  with  much 
earnestness  that  its  devotees  still 
practiced  their  horrid  rites  in  places 
remote  from  railway  or  diligence 
routes  and  other  traveled  centers. 
Certain  it  is  that  offerings  to  the  god- 
dess Bowhanee  are  still  made.  The 
ex-banker  and  the  writer  were  much 
interested,  and  the  conversation  was 
kept  up  during  the  evening  repast 
and  well  into  the  night.  Finally, 
tired  with  the  day's  long  ride  or  made 
drowsy  by  the  heavy  fumes  of  the 
Persian  tobacco  the  parsee  was  smok- 
ing, I  threw  myself  down  for  the  night 
on  some  rice  mats  in  a  corner  of  the 
bungalow,  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep 
and  dreamed  of  Indian  stranglers  and 
a  Madras  cord  until  I  woke  strug- 
gling. 

In  glancing  over  his  journal  the 
writer  finds  little  of  interest  on  the 
journey  between  Lucknow  and  Bom- 
bay, but  in  Bombay  itself  there  are 
many  things  well  worth  seeing.  A 
ramble  through  native  bazaars  in 
India  is  also  in  evidence,  and  when 
nothing  else  offers  they  are  returned 
to  again  and  again.  An  institution 
in  Bombay  is  the  Pinjrapool,  an 
asylum  for  aged,  decrepit,  lame  or 
abandoned  animals  of  all  kinds. 
These,  otherwise  homeless  and  with- 
out food,  here  find  shelter  and  are 
well  fed.  The  Jains,  who  were  se- 
ceders    from    Buddhism,    profess  for 
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animal  life  an  unbounded  regard,  and 
believe  that  not  only  should  man  do 
no  harm  to  creatures  of  any  kind, 
but  that  he  is  bourjd  to  protect  their 
lives  and  alleviate  their  ills.  Influ- 
enced by  this  belief,  the  pious  Jain, 


if  he  meets  a  snake  on  the  road,  will 
move  out  of  its  way  rather"  than  at- 
tempt to  injure  it.  This  respect  for 
the  sacredness  of  animal  life  has  in- 
duced the  wealthy  Jains  to  establish 
and  endow  hospitals  where  all  sick 


So 
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or  deformed  animals  of  whatever 
kind  are  received,  taken  care  of  till 
they  are  cured,  -or  kept  during  life  in 

cast'  of  permanent  injuries.  One 
hundred  thousand  rupees  are  ex- 
pended annually  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  One  '  at  Bombay.  •  Broken- 
legged  cattle  and  horses,  worthless 
dogs,  diseased  or  otherwise,  home- 
less cats,  pigeons,  monkeys,  etc., 
may  there  live  out  their  natural  lives, 
and  the  number  received  is  only 
limited  by  the  means  available. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
richness  and  variety  of  outlines  of 
the  streets  in  the  native  town  of  Bom- 
bay. The.  ground  floors  of  the 
houses  are  supported  by  colonnades 
of  wood,  while  rich  carvings  are 
lavished  on  the  pillars,  the  balconies, 
the  rosettes  of  the  windows  and  the 
architraves  and  corners  of  the  roof. 
The  narrow,  irregular  streets  are 
blocked  up  by  the  most  cosmopoli- 
tan, living  mass  that  can  be  conceiv- 
ed— women  in  robes  of  scarlet,  blue 
and  gold,  Persians  in  high,  shaggy 
hats,  Parsees  in  cherry-colored  silk 
trousers,  tall  soldiers,  Rajputs,  China- 
men, swaggering  Mussulmen  in  tur- 
bans of  green,  sleek  Marwarees  with 
tight-fitting,  parti-colored  turbans 
of  red  and  yellow.  This  tide 
of  human  life  rolls  down  the  center 
of  the  street  unmindful  of  the 
conveyances  which  are  ploughing 
their  way  through  it.  There  are 
draft  horses  with  cork-lined  hoods  to 
shelter  them  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun, and  high-stepping  Arabian  steeds 
worth  their  weight  in — well,  in  silver. 
With  much  ado  the  traveler  threads 
his  way  past  small,  quaint  shops 
wherein  are  displayed  all  the  dazzling 
wares  of  the  East.  Behind  immense 
trays  of  sweetmeats  sits  a  fat,  greasy, 
half-nude  confectioner;  and  as  the 
Hindoos  will  only  eat  and  drink  from 
vessels  of  brass,  the  brazen  art  is 
represented  on  all  sides.  There  are 
small  hovels  in  a  squalor-haunted  re- 
gion, where  lean  old  men,  acid-eaten 
and  ghostly,  are  manufacturing  the 
most  delicate  traceries  in  silver-work, 


and  their  only  implements   consist  of 
a  blow-pipe,  an  anvil,  a  hammer  and 

a  pair  of  pinchers.  The  sidewalks 
have  a  sanguinary  look  here  and 
there  where  great  splashes  of  blood- 
red  saliva  are  seen,  the  result  of 
chewing  the  betel  nut  and  leaves,  a 
practice  that  is  followed  everywhere 
and  persistently  in  India  by  both 
sexes,  but  stories  about  the  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  endurance  it  im- 
parts to  its  devotees  are  travelers' 
tales;  it  is  a  strong  excitant  of  the  sali- 
vary glands,  and  colors  the  lips  a 
bright  vermilion. 

Strolling  along  a  suburban  road 
one  morning  I  reached  a  blank  wall 
from  above  which  floated  long  vol- 
umes of  noisome  smoke,  drifting 
across  the  country,  and  myriads  of 
bright  sparks  rising  in  the  air.  It 
was  the  Hindoo  cremating  grounds, 
and  the  smoke  and  sparks  were 
thrown  off  from  the  burning  corpses. 
Beyond  the  crematory  a  long  two- 
storied  building  has  been  erected  by 
a  charitable  Mohammedan  gentleman 
to  accommodate  pilgrims  to  Mecca; 
beyond  this  is  reached  the  rise  to 
Malabar  Hill.  Passing  through  nar- 
row streets  lined  with  stately  resi- 
dences, the  traveler  comes  to  a  sa- 
cred pool  situated  in  the  center  of  a 
great  square  entirely  surrounded 
by  temples;  large  flights  of  stone 
steps  lead  down  to  the  water's  edge 
where  an  immense  throng  of  Hin- 
doos, male  and  female,  in  bright- 
colored  attire,  press  round  the  brink 
of  the  silent  pool.  Some  disrobe  and 
plunge  in,  others  sprinkle  themselves 
with  the  sacred  water,  others  kneel 
on  the  steps,  while  all  pray  with  the 
utmost  fervor.  Passing  along  the 
crest  of  Malabar  Hill,  there  breaks 
upon  the  view  one  of  the  loveliest 
scenes  in  the  wide  world.  In  the  far 
distance  are  the  picturesque  hills  of 
Mahratta  land,  bathed  in  a  blue  and 
purple  haze  from  the  mountains  to 
the  distant  horizon  of  the  sea;  the 
islands  nearest  in  are  covered  with  a 
luxuriant,  tropical  vegetation,  and 
between  those  and  the  Malabar  coast 
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lies  the  great  inlet  known  as  Bombay 
harbor.  A  mile  or  more  farther  on 
stand  the  celebrated  towers  of  silence, 
where  the  Parsees,  the  fire-worship- 
ers, deposit  their  dead  to  be  devoured 
by  vultures.  On  the  neighboring- 
trees  and  on  the  white  walls  which 
enclose  the  towers,  these  monstrous 
birds  are  seen  in  flocks.  Suddenly 
they  rise  in  the  air — a  corpse  is  be- 
ing brought  up  the  steps.  The  sor- 
rowing relatives  leave  the  body  of 
the  young  girl  at  the  door  of  the 
tower,  from  whence  it  is  taken  within 
by  attendant  priests  and  placed  on 
an  iron  grating.  Meanwhile  some 
cormorants  have  left  their  prey  on 
the  reef  to  join  the  vultures  in  their 
feast  on  the  shore;  the   moment  the 


priests  retire  the  loathsome  fowls,, 
chattering  ■  with  hunger  and  fury, 
swoop  down  to  strip  the  body  of 
every  particle  of  flesh;  another  cloud 
of  the  winged,  body-snatchers  fly  up 
into  view,  screaming  and  fighting 
among  themselves  over  some  long 
fragment  of  the  vitals,  till  somehow 
the  jarring  discord  is  ended  and  they 
settle  down  once  more  behind  the 
white-walled  sepulchre,  while  the  hor- 
rified spectator  turns  away  trembling 
at  the  thought  of  what  is  going  on. 
In  ail  hour  or  two  nothing  remains 
but  a  gleaming  white  skeleton  with 
the.  long,  bony  hands  pointing  north 
and  south.  In  a  day  or  two  the 
bearers  return  and  place  the  bones 
in  a  central  well.  G.  H.  Snell. 
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WHAT    THE    SCRIPTURES    SAY. 

The  Elders  that  preach  before  the 
Latter-day  Saints  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes:  (i)  those  that 
read  much  and  think  much;  (2) 
those  that  read  little  yet  think  much ; 
(3  )  those  that  read  much,  yet  think 
little;  (4)  those  that  read  little  and 
think  less.  The  last  class,  in  this 
year  of  grace,  is  a  big  one. 

I  should  be  tempted  here  to  de- 
vote a  paragraph  of  kindly  advice 
to  this  class,  were  I  not  hopeless  of 
its  ever  reaching  them.  Solomon 
wrote  many  striking  proverbs  about 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  them 
that  refuse  to  seek  it.  But  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  they  were  ever  read  by 
the  people  whose  attention  he  tried 
to  catch.  At  any  rate  the  wise  man 
felt  like  "braying  them  in  a  mortar," 
but  confessed  it  very  doubtful  wheth- 
er even  this  would  improve  them. 
Let  me  not  seem  satirical.  These  are 
generally  good  men — goody-good. 
The  only  mistake  they  make  in 
preaching  is  in  setting  their  tongues 
wagging  and  then  going  oft  and 
leaving  them. 


Seriously,  I  profess  no  chanty  for 
the  fossilized  Latter-day  Saint, 
especially  the  fossilized  Elder.  Pro- 
gressiveness — this  grand  device  is 
not  alone  emblazoned  on  our  banner: 
it  is  the  very  genius  that  carries  the 
banner.  It  is  not  a  time  to  bury 
our  talents.  Thought  today  must 
breed  fast,  talents  duplicate  them- 
selves daily,  hourly.  For  us  that 
have  the  whole  world  to  move,  it  is 
a  crime  to  stand  still,  or  merely  beat 
time. 

Mormon  theology  embraces  such 
a  variety  of  truths  that  nothing 
which  affects  the  temporal,  the  social, 
or  the  spiritual  welfare  of  man,  can 
come  amiss  on  Sundays  if  selected 
by  the  spirit  of  inspiration.  Indeed, 
anything  that  arouses  attention  and 
stimulates  thought — be  it  gospel 
principle  or  advice  about  husbanding 
crops — will  be  not  only  listened  to  but 
relished  by  Latter-day  Saints,  such 
is  our  boundless  respect  for  all 
God's  truths. 

But  it  requires  thought  to  arouse 
thought.  Then  what  can  be  ex- 
pected from  men  that  never  think, 
themselves?      What    can    the    Spirit 
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find  there  to  edify  the  people?  Often 
there  is  but  a  very  scant  store  to 
draw  from,  even  of  the  ideas  of 
others.  Such  minds  resemble  second- 
hand junk-shops.  The  sermons 
drawn  -therefrom  are  wearisome 
patchwork,  made  up  thoughts  and 
ideas  disconnected;  aged  but  not 
venerable;  worn  out  by  having  been 
said  a  thousand  times  before;  dressed 
in  a  villainous  garb  Of  insufferable 
phrases,  old  and  long;  platitudes 
with  the  green  mould  clinging  to 
them. 

And  yet  such  sermons  are  gen- 
erally prefaced  by  a  commiseration 
of  sectarian  preaching  and  by  thanks 
to  heaven  that  Elders  in  this  Church 
are  required  to  take  no  thought  about 
what  they  shall  say.  Is  it  not  the 
case  of  the  Pharisee  and  publican 
over  again?-  "O  Lord,  I  thank 
Thee  that  I  who  take  no  thought 
am  a  fit  vessel  for  Thy  inspiration, 
and  that  I  am  not  like  yonder  publi- 
can who  doth  meanly  grub  among 
books  and  men  for  thoughts  and 
ideas. ' ' 

What  justification  have  such  Elders 
from  Scripture?  Let  us  examine 
what  the  Lord  has  said  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  a  revelation  given  to  Joseph 
the  Prophet,  September  22nd  and 
23rd,  1832,  occurs  the  following 
passage: 

"Neither  take  ye  thought  before- 
hand what  ye  shall  say,  but  treasure 
up  in  your  minds  continually  the 
words  of  life,  and  it  shall  be  given 
in  the  very  hour  that  portion  that 
shall  be  needed    unto  every  man."* 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  put 
part  of  this  passage  in  italics.  The 
first  and  the  last  part  have  been  re- 
peated and  emphasized  so  often, 
that  I  thought  it  well,  by  way  of  a 
change,  to  direct  special  attention  to 
the  middle  part — the  kernel,  without 
which  the  passage  becomes  an  empty 
shell.  Looking  at  this  middle  part, 
one  feels  a  certain  relief  in  the 
thought  that  he  need  not  credit — or 
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charge — the  spirit  of  inspiration  with 

all  that  he  listens  to  under  the  name 
of  preaching.     In  this,  as  in  all  other 

matters,  the  Lord  docs  not  depart 
from  the  natural.  He  has  never 
promised  to  quench  the  thirsty  from 
a  dried-up  well,  nor  ked  the  hungry 
from  an  empty  store-house.  He  has, 
indeed,  promised  that  "it  shall  be 
given  in  the  very  hour  that  portion" 
which  is  mete  for  every  man;  but 
only  on  the  condition  that  he  who  is 
called  to  mete  out  what  is  thus 
needed  shall  have  stored  his  mind 
continually  with  the  word  of  God. 

This  thought  is  re-inforced  by  con- 
sidering the  office  of  the  spirit  of 
inspiration : 

"But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  [i.  e. 
stored  up  truths]  to  your  remem- 
brance, whatsoever  I  have  said  unto 
you. ' '  *  But  what  if  there  be  nothing 
stored  up  to  bring  to  remembrance? 

"He  shall  teach  you  all  things." 
Again:  "He  will  guide  you  into  all 
truth,  "f  But  what  if  the  Elder  has 
ceased  to  be  an  ardent  student  under 
this  divine  teacher?  What  if  he  has 
practically  died  in  all  his  branches 
save  memory,  and  even  this  returns 
year  by  year  a  scrubbier  fruit?  Do 
we  not  too  often  have  to  listen  to  re- 
iterated sermons  which  are  but  the 
remnants  —  the  scraps  and  dried 
bones — of  former  feasts? 

This  brings  into  consideration  the 
last  refuge  of  those  who  still  believe 
that  it  is  God's  part  of  preaching  to 
bring  to  our  Sabbath  meetings  the 
bread  of  life  already  baked,  sliced 
and  buttered;  man's,  but  to  distribute 
it.  By  way  of  substantiating  this 
belief,  these  frequently  relate  how  the 
Lord  called  them:  from  the  loom, 
from  the  work  bench,  from  the  mine, 
or  from  the  plow ;  placed  them  before 
eager  audiences  to  preach  the  gospel 
restored  to  earth;  how  they  were 
utterly  unprepared  by  previous  train- 
ing— in  many  cases  not  knowing  how 

*  John  xiv:  26.  f  John  xvi:  13. 
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to  read;  how  the  Spirit  descended 
upon  them,  and  they  became  elo- 
quent ;  thoughts  unknown  before 
grew  into  discourses;  the  Bible  be- 
came a  Urim  and  Thummim,  from 
which  they  quoted  at  will  to  support 
the  new  doctrines;  finally  how  the 
occasion  passed,  the  inspiration 
ceased,  and  they  became  their  un- 
lettered selves  again,  yet  overwhelm- 
ed with  astonishment. 

Now,  this  circumstance,  often  mar- 
veled at,  is  not  marvelous  save  in 
the  same  sense  that  every  sunrise  is 
marvelous.  God  has  always  worked 
so.  The  real  marvel  would  be  if  He 
made  this  dispensation  an  exception. 

But  this  is  by  the  side.  My  point 
is  the  shallowness  of  the  conclusion, 
first  so,  aht'ays  so,  which  some 
Elders  draw  from  this  object  lesson. 
It  seems  to  me  that  only  childish 
reasoning  could  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  because  the  Lord  at  first 
gave  everything  but  voice,  that  there- 
after the  Elder  is  required  to  furnish 
only  voice.  What  man  will  argue, 
because  his  father  once  carried  him 
in  his  arms,  and  his  mother  fed  him 
with  a  spoon,  that  they  should  always 
feed  and  carry  him?  And  yet  occa- 
sionally we  find  a  man  who  insists 
that  the  Lord  must  do  this  very  thing 
for  him,  intellectually  speaking,  as  if 
he  were  still  an  infant  in  the  Gospel. 

Consider  in  this  connection  the 
effect  of  another  circumstance.  Here 
is  the  scion  of  a  prominent  family,  a 
young  man  who  has  literally  run  wild; 
who  knows  all  about  lassoing  and 
riding  a  broncho,  about  stock  raising 
and  maverick-hunting,  yet  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  Gospel,  hopelessly 
so,  unless- — strange  alternative — un- 
less called  on  a  mission.  And  so  he 
is  called.  Two  or  three  years  pass 
swiftly.  Ere  his  friends  have  ceased 
to  miss  him,  he  returns,  and  is  called 
to  address  his  brethren  and  sisters. 
Can  it  be  possible  !  Is  this  the  same 
young  man  that  broke  down  in  a 
half  minute  farewell  talk?  What 
fluency  in  speech,  what  aptness  in 
quoting   scripture  !      What  force  of 


character,  what  warmth  of  spirit  ! 
"Is  it  not  marvelous  what  the  Lord 
can  do  in  so  [short  a  time !  Verily, 
as  the  scriptures  say  :  '  Take  no 
thought  about  what  ye  shall  say'  — 
this  is  the  only  school  for  the  true 
preacher. ' ' 

Such  is  the  impression — at  least 
among  the  unthinking,  and  that 
means  a  great  number  of  similar 
young  men  who  go  on  in  serene 
thoughtlessness,  blindly  trusting  that 
when  they  shall  be  called,  some 
miracle  will  transform  them  also  from 
cowboys  to  preachers. 

They  are  right.  A  miracle  will  be 
worked. .  But  the  Lord  will  take 
care  that  they  are  the  workers  of  it. 
You,  young  man,  who  have  just  re- 
turned— let  me  put  you  upon  the 
stand.  Did  you  find  a  mind  utterly 
untrammeled  with  ideas  a  good  pre- 
paration for  preaching?  Did  you 
excite  astonishment  or  pity  in  your 
first  congregation?  in  your  tenth  ?  in 
your  fiftieth  ?  How  did  the  miracle 
that  transformed  you  begin  ?  Are 
you  anxious  to  pass  through  the  be- 
ginning again?  Nay,  dwell  upon  it 
for  the  benefit  of  these  lazy  young 
hopefuls. 

Ah,  how  the  Lord  made  you  suf- 
fer as  only  a  condemned  soul  can 
suffer  for  your  past  indifference  and 
indolence!  How  you  were  laughed 
at  and  hooted!  Ignoramus  that  you 
are!  You  that  know  scarcely  the 
first  syllable  of  the  gospel  set  up  for 
a  teacher  of  mankind ! 

Such  were  the  taunts  that  directly 
or  indirectly  reached  your  ears.  Try 
as  you  might,  the  Lord  would  not 
suffer  you  to  feel  the  consolation  ot 
a  martyr;  but  in  the  keenest  manner 
possible,  He  burned  it  into  your 
soul :      This  is  your  true  self. 

On  the  way  to  your  field  of  labor 
you  already  felt  qualms  of  incom- 
petence. But  these  you  set  aside  by 
the  fond  trust:  I  am  God's  servant; 
He  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  defeated. 
But  in  this,  how  cruelly  you  were 
undeceived!  He  not  only  suffered 
you    to    be    ignominiously    defeated 
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time  after  time,  but  did  not  interfere 
when  you  were  utterly  routed. 

After  such  experiences  you  proba- 
bly paid  yourself  a  visit  in  some 
secluded  grove;  reflected;  felt  your 
utter  aloneness  and  insignificance; 
perhaps  shed  tears — tears  that  came 
from  the  deep — tears  that  un- 
burdened a  black  cloud;  and  ended 
by  telling  your  Father  something 
about  yourself  in  a  way  that  you 
never  told  it  before. 

Thus  at  last  you  were  humbled — 
crushed  to  the  earth.  Such  is  the 
meaning  of  sack-cloth  and  ashes. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
miracle.  You  rarely  refer  to  this 
episode  in  your  career.  It  would  be 
profitable  for  the  young  men,  the 
future  preachers  of  Zion,  if  you 
would  do  so  often — picturing  it  in  its 
native  colors,  as  I  have  tried  to  do. 
But  you  shrink  from  even  recalling 
it.  And  then  there  is  your  egotistic 
self,  persuading  you  even  now  that 
perhaps  after  all  you  were  really  a 
martyr. 

But  the  fact  remains.  In  your 
heart  of  hearts,  you  expected  great 
things  of  the  Lord;  you  expected 
that  when  He  looked  upon  your 
helplessness,  rather  than  see  you  put 
to  open  shame,  He  would  somehow 
fill  your  mind  with  eloquent  sermons 
ready  made,  as  He  did  some  of  your 
brethren  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Church. 

You  forgot  to  take  into  account 
that  they  were  called  on  a  moment's 
warning  and  could  not  be  held  ac- 
countable for  ignorance  of  the  gos- 
pel, while  you  have  spent  your 
whole  life  in  Zion  and  shunned  the 
very  schools,  associations,  and  meet- 
ings designed  to  prepare  you  for  this 
work.  You  forgot  that  the  Lord  ?iever 
gives:  He  rewards.  You  forgot  the 
law  of  equivalents,  as  true  in  religion 
as  in  farming  or  trading:  You  can- 
not get  something  for  nothing;  and 
that  other  law,  as  true  in  preaching 
as  in  teaching:  You  cannot  give 
what  you  have  not  got. 

These  are  profound  yet  very  ele- 


mentary truths.  But  you  had  to  be 
brought  low  before  you  could  be 
made  to  feel  the  force  of  them — be- 
fore you  could  realize  that  the  great 
law  of  the  universe  is  work.  But 
once  you  did  realize  it,  how  eagerly 
you  began  to  repair  the  waste  of 
your  past  life!  The  Bible  became 
your  dearest  friend.  Day  and  night 
you  read  and  thought  and  prayed. 
And  the  light  began  to  dawn.  The 
sun  arose  brighter,  the  world  looked 
lovelier,  and  mankind  became  dear, 
inexpressibly  dear,  to  you.  As  each 
truth  flashed  upon  your  mind,  you 
longed  for  the  tongue  of  an  angel  to 
proclaim  it  to  the  whole  world. 
When  that  world  turned  but  a  dull 
ear,  you  were  saddened  but  not 
discouraged. 

"Thank  heaven,"  you  exclaimed, 
"I  shall  profit  by  it  if  you  do  reject 
it." 

Your  growth  was  now  so  rapid, 
truths  now  multiplied  so  fast,  as  to 
seem  like  revelation.  Worlds  past, 
present,  and  future  opened  to  your 
mind  as  in  a  vision,  and  you  saw  ex- 
actly your  place  in  the  economy  of 
the  universe.  And  no  wonder;  for 
you  were  now  a  true  student,  with 
the  surest  of  all  guides,  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  for  your  teacher.  Thus  was 
the  miracle  accomplished;  the  cow- 
boy was  transformed  to  a  preacher  of 
righteousness. 

Now,  kind  reader,  look  carefully 
at  this  case.  Can  you  find  anything 
in  it  to  justify  the  hope  that  God  will 
reward  indolence?  What  a  question! 
you  say.  Well,  suppose  it  be  a  fond, 
trusting — yea,  prayerful  indolence? 
If  a  man  neglect  by  observation,  by 
reading,  and  by  thinking  to  get  ideas, 
may  be  reasonably  expect,  when 
called  upon  to  preach,  that  the  Lord 
will  come  to  his  rescue,  and  put  oil 
into  his  lamp? 

That,  you  say,  is  an  easy  question. 
Well,  I  want  to  make  this  thought 
hit  the  mark  squarely.  Suppose  he 
be  a  good  man  (goodish  is  a  better 
term),  one  who  prays  earnestly  the 
prayer  of  habit,  who  pays  his  tithes, 
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etc.,  but  nevertheless,  one  who,  in 
spite  of  all  these  good  qualities,  is 
mentally  lazy.  What  will  be  the 
quality  of  his  sermon?  Whom  shall 
we  praise  or  blame  for  it? 

I  answer  this  question  only  for 
myself.  I  cannot  think  ol  a  more 
profitless  hour  than  that  spent  in 
listening  to  an  aimless  speaker; 
whose  "remarks"  are  spread  out 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  actually 
touch  nothing  but  the  peaks  of 
thought;  whose  worn-out  generali- 
ties one  sees  with  dread  afar  off  as, 
one  by' one  they  come,  each  caused 
by  some  familiar  word,  which  like 
a  stone  in  the  road,  bobs  up  in  the  dis- 
tance and  throws  the  discourse  into 
a  rut. 

The  weary  length  of  these  ruts  is 
painfully  familiar  to  you.  Occasion- 
ally you  are  beguiled  into  an  idle 
curiosity  as  to  whether  there  will  be 
a  variation  this  time.  But  generally 
you  will  be  disappointed;  for  the 
man  that  can  inflict  platitude  after 
platitude  upon  a  congregation,  is  not 
the  man  of  sufficient  mind-activity  to 
draw  new  applications  from  old  truths. 

What  is  my  duty,  then?  May  I 
stay  away  from  meeting?  No ;  I  will 
go,  even  though  I  know  such  a  ram- 
bling talk  is  coming.  The  real  bless- 
ing of  a  Sabbath  meeting — the 
strengthening  of  one's  determination 
and  the  renewal  of  his  covenants 
which  come  from  thoughtfully  and 
prayerfully  partaking  of  the  sacra- 
ment— no  preacher  can  take  away. 
This  blessing  received,  I  can  sit  back 
to  an  hour's  punishment,  if  need  be, 
and  count  it  among  the  blessings  of 
adversity. 

And  now  one  word  to  those  of  my 
brethren  who  will  rise  up  and  say  this 
criticism  comes  from  a  disaffected 
mind  and  a  fault-finding  spirit.  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  danger  I  run 
of  being  misjudged  by  thus  speaking 
right  out.  I  know,  too,  how  a  man's 
usefulness  is  crippled  once  it  is  be- 
lieved he  is  "on  the  road  to  apos- 
tasy." Indeed,  it  is  from  fear  of  this 
misjudgment    that    ten    men    think 


what  they  will  not  say,  where  one 
man  says  what  he  thinks.  Let  those 
who  doubt  this,  visit  and  talk  con- 
fidentially with  the  multitudes  of 
Latter-day  Saints  who  now  seldom 
go  to  meeting.  For  myself,  let  me 
say,  it  has  given  me  no  pleasure  to 
handle  without  gloves  what  I  regard  as 
a  serious  abuse.  But  the  articles  I 
still  have  in  view  on  preaching  necessi- 
tate the  establishing  of  clear-cut  views 
on  the  points  I  have  discussed.  I 
might  have  used  language  so  polished 
in  phrase  and  distant  in  meaning  as 
to  arouse  no  criticism ;  but  this  would 
have  left  the  matter  untouched,  and 
burdened  The  Contributor  with 
columns  of  empty  words.  For  the 
present,  then,  let  my  candor  and 
bluntness  count  for  evidence  of  hon- 
esty and  sincerity. 

But  after  all  what  matters  any 
one's  opinion?  The  question  still 
remains.  An  aimless,  rambling  ser- 
mon is  or  is  not  profitless;  it  is  or  is 
not  inspired  by  God.  Perhaps  it 
will  help  us  to  decide  by  watching  its 
effect  upon  any  congregation.  Among 
the  portion  that  sleep,  some  of  whom 
are  on  the  stand,  may  be  counted 
here  and  there  leading  members  of 
the  ward.  Of  the  portion  awake, 
the  majority  show  the  leaden  eye 
and  lackadaisical  expression,  which 
were  it  in  the  school-room,  would  be 
the  agony  of  a  teacher  accustomed 
to  sparkling  attention.  There  re- 
mains then  the  third  class,  the  pun- 
ished few  who  have  been  vainly 
trying  to  gather  and  combine  some- 
thing from  this  aimless  scattering. 
These  you  can  generally  tell  by  the 
squirming  way  they  have  of  trying 
to  fit  their  seats.  After  meeting,  go 
and  have  a  confidential  chat  with  one 
of  them.      You  will  be  edified. 

To  what  purpose,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  this  thought  illustrated  from  so 
many  standpoints?  Chiefly  that  we 
as  a  people  may  choose  intelligently 
between  these  two  alternatives: 

First.  Shall  we  cling  to  the  fiction 
that  every  Elder  is  inspired  that  first 
asks  for  the  faith  and  prayers  of  the 
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Saints  and  then  launches  out  on  a 
sermon?  If  so,  we  have  some 
curious  consequences  to  consider: 

1.  No  matter  how  scattering  or 
irrelevant  the  sermon,  being  inspired, 
it  is  as  God  would  have  it;  conse- 
quently, 

2.  Those  who  felt  punished  in  lis- 
tening, and  those  who  stayed  away 
to  avoid  hearing  it,  must  be  account- 
ed on  the  highway  to  apostasy,  since 
they  find  fault  with  what  is  inspired. 

3.  The  only  ones,  then,  really  ben- 
efited by  the  sermon  are  those  who 
slept  and  those  who  wandered,  that 
is  to  say,  those  who  did  not  hear  it 
(which  is  doubtless  true).  Now 
this  plan  while  admirably  adapted  to 
foster  mental  indolence  and  keep  up 
the  prestige  of  fossilized  Elders,  is 
almost  equally  as  admirable  for  thin- 
ning out  congregations  and  thus 
cutting  down  the  burden  of  building 
new  meeting  houses. 

Second. — Shall  we  hold  that  the 
Lord  is  ever  ready,  in  the  hour 
thereof,  to  mete  out  to  every  man 
what  is  needful  to  him,  provided  the 
speaker  shall  have  complied  with 
the  conditions  of  such  inspiration  ? 
And  consequently,  if  he  has  not,  he 
speaks  simply  from  the  fullness  or 
emptiness  of  his  own  head.  This 
also  leads  to  some  important  conse- 
quences : 

1.  Latter-day  Saints  will  occasion- 
ally characterize  a  sermon  with  the 
same    force    and    brevity    that    they 


speak  of  a  mismanaged,  weed-grown 
farm,  and  not  fear  that  their  standing 
may  be  misjudged  on  account  of  do- 
ing so.  It  seems  to  me  a  healthy 
rule  to  count  that  charity  misplaced 
which  fosters  the  evil  it  feeds,  be  it 
beggary  or  mental  laziness.  There- 
was  a  time,  not  long  ago,  when  most 
of  our  schoolrooms  were  filled  by 
just  such  inattentive,  sleepy  gather- 
ings as  I  have  been  trying  to  portray. 
How  long,  think  you,  would  they 
have  remained  so,  had  the  teachers 
been  covered  by  the  charity  now- 
thrown  round  our  Elders  ?  Let  us 
not  fear  a  healthy  public  awakening 
on  this  point.  Marvels  will  grow- 
out  of  it,  for 

2.  Fossils  will  break  through  their 
shells  and  begin  to  grow  again. 
Young  men  will  feel  that  the  first 
qualification  of  a  preacher  is  to  knozv 
something,  to  feel  something,  and  to 
think  something.  Elders  who  refuse 
to  learn  the  lesson  will  at  least,  out 
of  very  shame,  forbear  to  inflict  up- 
on the  congregation  the  hackneyed 
phraseology  of  memory.      Thus, 

3.  Preaching  will  be  made  a  study 
both  as  to  subject  matter  and  method 
of  delivery,  just  as  teaching  has  al- 
ready been ;  and  equally  good  results 
may  be  expected  to  follow.  If  the 
teacher  has  found  the  secret  of  inter- 
esting little  children,  let  not  the 
preacher  despair  of  finding  the  way 
to  interest  grown-up  children. 

N.  L.  Nelson. 
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If  you  should  desire  to  visit  Santa 
Fe  you  are  obliged  to  get  off  the 
main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  railroad  at  the  little 
station  of  Lamy,  and  a  little  ride  of 
eighteen  miles  on  a  branch  line 
brings  you  to  the  historical  capital 
of  New  Mexico.  Santa  Fe  has 
the  territorial  penitentiary  and  a 
government  Indian  school  in  its 
suburbs.      The    University    of    New 


Mexico,  the  revenue  department 
building,  Fort  Marcy,  a  government 
military  post,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
capital,  which  was  burned  some  time 
since,  are  located  near  the  center  of 
town.  In  the  center  of  the  business 
district  is  located  "the  plaza," 
(park,)  which  is  nicely  laid  of  with 
walks  and  lawns,  intermingled  with 
shade-trees,  then  in  the  center  of  the 
plaza  is  built  a    marble    monument. 
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This  is  dedicated  on  one  side  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  fought  in  the 
Indian  wars  of  New  Mexico,  on 
another  to  the  New  Mexican  legis- 
lators of  1866-7-8,  on  a  third  side 
to  the  union  soldiers  who  were  slain 
in  the  Battle  of  Balvedere,  which  was 
fought  during  the  Civil  War  for  the 
possession  of  Santa  Fe,  and  on  the 
fourth  side  to  all  the  Union  soldiers 
who  engaged  in  that  fight.  '  'What, ' ' 
I  asked  myself,  "is  there  to  honor 
the  Confederates  who  fought  so 
bravely  for  what  they  considered 
right?' ' 

But  the  modern  part  of  Santa  Fe 
is  mingled  side  by  side  with  the 
characteristic  Mexican  house  and 
crooked,  narrow,  dusty  streets.  San 
Francisco's  Cathedral,  a  handsome 
building  of  modern  architecture  is 
surrounded  by  flat-roofed,  adobe 
houses;  the  substantial,  brick  convent 
with  its  many  improvements  is  to  the 
side  of  an  old,  tumbled-down  build- 
ing, while  the  Catholic  college 
stands  by  the  old  church  which  was 
built  in  the  sixteenth  century,  proba- 
bly by  members  of  Caronado's  ex- 
pedition. 

The  ostensible  object  of  Caron- 
ado's expedition  was  to  subjugate 
the  pueblo  or  town  Indians,  and 
leave  soldiers  and  priests  to  convert 
them  to  Catholicism,  though  gold 
was  a  far  greater  object  with  many 
of  its  members.  Having  conquered 
the  Taos  Indians,  they  founded 
Santa  Fe  near  the  Taos  village,  as  a 
missionary  center,  in  1543.  This 
makes  Santa  Fe  the  oldest  city  in 
the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States,  though  no  families  came  till 
much  later. 

The  Spanish  captors  in  New  Mexi- 
co were  no  less  cruel  than  those  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  They  made  the 
Indians  leave  their  cliff  homes  and 
live  in  the  valleys;  forced  them  to 
attend  mass  and  kneel  before  the 
images  of  the  Virgin  and  Child;  re- 
duced them  to  slavery  to  build 
churches;  caused  each  door  of  the 
village  to  be  topped  by  a  cross,  thus 


causing  the  Indians  to  feel  a  lurking 
hatred  for  the  Spaniards.  The  cap- 
tors kept  them  over-awed  by  soldiers 
for  over  a  century,  until,  in  1680,  by 
the  assistance  of  roving  tribes,  the 
various  pueblo  tribes  rebelled,  driv- 
ing the  Spanish  away  with  a  great 
slaughter,  from  all  the  missions  in 
New  Mexico.  The  Taos  then  burned 
the  roof  of  the  church,  taking  also 
the  records  the  Spaniards  had  kept, 
and  burning  them.  So,  for  the  early 
history  of  Santa  Fe  and  the  Indian 
missions,  Spain  and  Mexico  must  be 
visited,  and  but  little  is  to  be  found 
there. 

The  old  church  is  an  adobe 
building,  with  two  massive  stone 
pillars  bracing  the  front  to  keep 
it  from  falling.  The  walls  are  built 
up  square,  the  building  having 
a  flat  roof.  It  has  recently  received 
a  number  of  repairs  which  cause  it 
to  appear  as  if  built  more  recently 
than  it  really  was.  The  pulpit  is  in 
the  east  end,  and  is  decorated  with 
images  and  paintings  of  a  gaudy 
hue.  Two  of  the  paintings  were, 
my  guide  told  me,  brought  from 
Spain  by  the  Cortez  expedition,  being 
all  of  so  early  a  date  that  survived 
the  burning  of  the  roof.  An  old  bell 
cast  in  1368  now  kept  in  one  corner 
of  the  main  room  has  the  inscrip- 
tion:     "Pray  for  us,"  in  Spanish. 

The  rafters  of  the  roof  are  mas- 
sive oak,  and  are  covered  in  Indian 
style.  On  one  of  these  is  written 
in  Spanish:  "Old  Church  rebuilt  by 
De  Vaza  in  17 10,  after  having  been 
burnt  by  the  Taos  in  1680." 

Leaving  the  old  church  I  next 
visited  the  palace  of  the  Spanish 
governors  which  was  turned  over  to 
the  Mexican  government  at  the  ces- 
sation of  the  Mexican  Revolution, 
and  in  turn  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  being  still  Federal  property 
and  on  the  military  reserve  of  Fort 
Marcy.  The  building  reaches  an 
entire  block,  being  only  one  story 
high,  with  a  porch  on  the  front 
facing  the  street.      The  rooms  on  the 
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cast  end  are  occupied  by  the  His- 
torical Society  of  New  Mexico.  This 
enterprising  society  has  gathered 
many  relics  that  tell  of  the  past 
history  of  the  Indians  and  Spaniards. 
I  will  mention  a  few  that  are  of  the 
deepest  interest. 

Part  of  the  collection  of  the  town 
or  Pueblo  Indian  relics  is  a  large 
number  of  stone  dishes  of  various 
shapes.  Many  of  these  are  dug 
from  very  old  ruins  thus  showing 
that  the  town  Indians  have  long 
used  dishes  for  grinding  corn  and 
such  like  household  uses. 

A  collection  of  Apache  relics  con- 
tains a  flint  spear  head  about  four 
inches  long,  a  war  club  of  stone, 
and  a  spear  with  a  wooden  spike, 
thus  pointing  to  the  war-like  dis- 
position of  the  roving  Apaches. 

That  the  town  Indians  had  a  form 
of  idolatry  has  always  been  be- 
lieved by  historians  and  sanctioned 
by  early  Spanish  traditions.  This 
view  is  supported  by  a  collection  ol 
stone  idols  made  by  ex-Governor 
Prince  of  New  Mexico.  These  are . 
very  peculiar  in  workmanship,  some 
of  the  faces  being  almost  hideous. 
The  idols  are  generally  representa- 
tions of  human  beings.  These  im- 
ages consist  of  a  stone  pillar  gener- 
ally cylindrical  in  form,  with  eyes, 
nose  and  mouth  marked  at  the  upper 
end,  while  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  the  neck.  The  hands  are  repre- 
sented by  five  marks  about  the 
center,  which  are  cut  into  the  stone. 
The  feet  are  on  some  represented  by 
similar  marks  for  toes,  but  on  most 
all  no  signs  of  feet  are  seen.  Others 
were  the  images  of  frogs,  birds,  etc. , 
but  all  were  very  rude  in  form  having 
only  a  crude  visage  of  the  animal 
represented.  This  style  of  work 
( rock  carving )  seems  to  have  been 
only  known  among  the  Indians  who 
lived  in  houses,  for  the  roving  tribes 
have  left  no  relics  of  such  work  and 
seem  to  have  never  done  any.  Then 
they  were  never  idolators  but  be- 
lieved in  a  great  Spirit. 

The  society   has  also   collected    a 


large  number  of  stone  axes  and 
hammers,  which  universally  have  a 
groove  around  the  outside  so  that  a 
withe  was  twisted  around  for  a 
handle.  In  this  class  of  stone  work 
the  Pueblo  Indians  have  excelled. 
Their  manner  of  workmanship  is 
unknown  but  the  axes  are  made  of 
as  hard  stones  as  silicates  and  are 
perfectly  smooth.  The  hammers  are 
of  many  shapes,  the  nicest  shape 
being  that  of  two  conical  bee- 
hives placed  base  to  base  the  work 
being  so  geometrical  that  you  can 
scarcely  detect  a  difference  in  the 
two  sides.  These  facts  may  seem 
trifles,  but  work  done  in  such  pretty 
forms  as  this  shows  a  degree  of  ad- 
vancement not  often  accorded  the 
Indians  of  New  Mexico. 

Neither  were  they  entirely  ignor- 
ant of  machinery,  for  they  used  a 
drill,  made  of  a  small  wooden  wheel 
and  a  cylinder,  with  a  flint  for  a  point 
and  a  string  which  kept  the  drill 
moving  by  winding  and  unwinding, 
for  drilling  in  bone,  wood  or  rock, 

The  pottery  they  had  is  quite  at- 
tractive. Some  is  made  for  utility 
and  some  for  ornament.  Among  the 
collection  I  noticed  an  immense 
jug  that  would  hold  about  twenty 
gallons,  which  no  doubt  had  been 
used  for  holding  water.  Other 
pieces  such  as  birds,  antelopes,  and 
human  beings  were  numerous.  The 
Indians  mould  all  pottery  by  shaping 
the  mud  between  their  hands,  they 
then  burn  the  dishes,  after  which 
they  smooth  the  outside  with  a 
stone,  and  paint  on  their  various  fig- 
ures of  animals,  leaves,  and  geome- 
trical forms.  This  painting  is  done 
with  a  mineral  paint  that  is  entirely 
waterproof,  and  has  been  used  as  far 
back  as  the  ruins  of  the  present 
Pueblo  Indians  are  traceable. 

As  before  intimated  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians were  not  strangers  to  wood- 
carving.  Their  form  of  work  is 
extremely  odd  to  the  eye  that  has 
been  used  to  our  forms  of  wood-carv- 
ing. Their  carving  is  always  geo- 
metrical, thouo-h   it  seldom  is  a   leat 
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form.  The  work  is  usually  done  in 
oak  or  pitch  pine  and  here  are  found 
some  pieces  of  the  rafters  from  the 
old  church  which  beautifully  repre- 
sent their  work  in  its  purity. 

Besides  using  colors  in  painting- 
pottery  they  used  to  paint  pictures 
on  the  walls  of  their  houses  and  on 
wood.  A  very  common  figure  was 
a  ring,  with  a  cross  in  the  center 
reaching  to  each  side  of  the  ring, 
painted  in  blue  and  red  colors. 
They  also  painted  pictures  of  animals, 
men  and  familiar  objects.  These 
specimens  are  here  preserved  as  are 
also  many  images  they  made  from 
wood  or  clay  to  represent  the  Savior, 
whom  they  illustrate  with  a  black 
pointed  beard,  black  eyes  and  eye- 
brows and  strictly  Spanish  features 
and  costume,  or  St.  Michael,  whom 
they  represent  as  a  smooth-shaven 
boy.  This  work  though  done  to  the 
order  of  the  Spaniards  shows  plainly 
the  class  of  Indian  carving  and  paint- 
ing. 

The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  no  doubt 
had  cloth  of  some  kind,  but  the  Pu- 
eblo Indians  seem  to  have  worn  only 
skins  until  the  Spaniards  taught  them 
to  use  the  shuttle.  In  all  the  relics 
here  found  nothing  goes  to  show 
that  they  had  cloth,  and  the  paint- 
ings of  human  forms  on  pottery, 
which  are  taken  from  old  ruins,  are 
always  clad  in  skins. 

These  Indians  evidently  knew  a 
little  of  war  for  (digressing  from 
what  I  saw  in  the  Society  rooms) 
they  had  port  holes  in  their  houses; 
but  implements  of  war  are  seldom 
found  among  the  relics  of  the  Indians 
who  lived  in  towns  though  often  in 
collections  of  Navajo  or  Apache  rel- 
ics. The  town  Indians  fought  only 
in  self-defense. 

As  one  passes  on  many  Spanish 
relics  are  to  be  seen.  A  few  I  will 
mention.  A  pair  of  hanging  balanc- 
es made  of  wood,  the  weight  stand- 
ard of  which  I  could  not  ascertain; 
the  weights  were  also  of  wood.  An  old 
guitar,  made  evidently,  with  a  knife 
and    fastened     together   with  pitch. 
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Some  old  rawhide  trunks  nearly 
three  hundred  years  old  were  cur- 
iously ornamented  with  colored  raw- 
hide strings  woven  back  and  forth 
out  and  under  the  outer  covering  in 
various  geometrical  forms.  An  old 
shearing  knife  which  was  used  to 
shear  wool  by  holding  the  wool  with 
one  hand  and  chopping  it  off  with 
the  other. 

I  also  noticed  the  chair  and  desk 
of  the  Mexican  governor.  The 
desk  is  a  huge,  unpainted  panel 
box  on  four  square  legs,  while  the 
chair  did  not  have  a  round  joint  nor 
cylindrical  piece  of  wood  in  it  and 
was  wired  together  in  many  places, 
and  unpainted. 

In  a  case  I  was  shown  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  last  Mexican  and 
succeeding  American  governors  of 
New  Mexico.  I  quickly  recognized 
the  features  of  General  Lew  Wallace 
and  mentioning  his  literary  fame, 
was  told  that  it  was  here,  while  he 
was  governor  that  he  wrote  the 
greater  part  of  "Ben  Hur. " 

The  Santa  Fe  Republican  was 
published  in  Santa  Fe  in  1847,  being 
before  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.  It  was  owned  by  Ameri- 
cans and  was  of  American  notions. 
Breathing  the  very  spirit  of  war,  its 
motto  was  "We  die  but  never  sur- 
render. 

Passing  from  the  rooms  of  the 
Historical  Society  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, you  may  perhaps  hear  the 
sweet  strains  of  music  coming  from 
the  band  stand  in  the  plaza.  The 
military  band  of  Fort  Marcy  gives  a 
concert  every  Sunday  afternoon,  in 
the  plaza.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
see  Mexican  costumes  and  fashions. 
The  maidens  (senoritas)  of  all  classes 
dress  in  bright  colors,  while  a  plain 
dress  is  almost  unknown.  The  sen- 
oritas are  generally  straight  in  form, 
and  graceful  in  movement,  while 
their  pretty  features,  modest,  unbois- 
terous  movements  (for  a  Mexican 
maiden  never  romps  even  at  home, 
nor  does  she  flirt  in  company,) 
challenges     our    admiration.        Her 
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gaudy  dress  is,  to  most  Americans, 
repulsive.  She  prides  herself  upon 
capturing  an  American  husband  and 
will  reach  as  far  as  her  ideas  of 
propriety  allow  to  encourage  them 
as  lovers.  Many  of  the  wealthy 
succeed.  The  chastity  of  the  sen- 
oritas  is  generally  above  question, 
though  they  change  sadly  after  mar- 
riage. 

The  married  woman  (senora) 
dresses  in  retiring  colors  or  often  in 
black,  generally  wearing  a  black 
shawl  on  her  head.  She  carefully 
guards  the  actions  of  her  daughters, 
and  scrutinizes  the  company  they 
keep.  Her  hair  is  generally  combed 
straight  back,  though  her  daughter 
wears  bangs.  Their  dress  is  gov- 
erned by  their  means,  so  you  can 
tell  a  rich  from  a  poor  senora,  but 
not  so  with  the  senoritas. 

The  youth  usually  wears  a  broad 
white  hat,  a  white  shirt  and  light 
pants,  though  many  pattern  after 
their  white  neighbors  with  derbies 
and  black  suits.  But  poorer  young 
men  give  up  all  luxury  of  dress  to 
enable  their  sisters  to  clothe  as  custom 
requires. 

The  older  men  dress  well  if  wealthy, 
but  are  rarely  seen  in  public  places, 
except  church,  if  they  are  poor. 

As  you  now  stand  viewing  the  as- 
semblage of  both  nationalities  you  see 
the  young  Mexicans  promenading 
with  the  senoritas  up  and  down  the 
paths  in  the  plaza,  and  up  and  down 
the  sidewalks  outside.  Many  of  the 
richer  families  are  seated  in  carriages, 
though  rarely  does  the  husband 
accompany  his  wife  in  either  walk  or 
drive.  The  older  men  are  seated 
inside  the  plaza  under  the  shade-trees 
while  the  younger  ones  congregate 
outside  and  with  respectful  silence 
smoke  as  they  listen  to  the  music. 

Such  was  part  of  my  visit  to 
Santa  Fe,  but  its  glory  lies  in  the 
past.  When  the  Santa  Fe  trail  was 
a  highway  of  commerce  for  the 
Southwest,  it  was  a  distributing  point, 
but  now  her  healthy  rivals  Albuquer- 
que   and    Las    Vegas,   both    on    the 


main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  railroad,  have  taken 
away  her  commercial  supremacy. 
But  little  has  Santa  Fe  profited  by 
the  great  railway  system  she  helped 
to  name,  still  her  past  is  bright,  and 
literary  genius  may  still  find  much 
to  interest  and  edify  magazine  read- 
ers in  the  future.  May  they  better 
appreciate  their  own  condition  by 
studying  others  less  favored,  and 
comparing  the  two! 

George  H.  Crosby,  Jr. 
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The  British  General,  Oglethorpe, 
gave  an  exhibition  of  rare  presence 
of  mind  when  placed  in  a  position  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  which  for  a  soldier 
was  very  critical.  He  was  at  that 
time  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of 
Prince  Eugene,  and  happened  to  be 
in  company,  at  the  table  of  a  re- 
nowned general,  with  a  Prince  of 
Wurtemberg.  The  latter  took  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  insultingly  threw 
some  of  it  in  the  face  of  the  young 
Briton. 

A  hot-headed,  foolish  young  man 
would  doubtless  have  promptly  chal- 
lenged the  prince  to  fight,  but  he 
would  thereby  only  receive  credit  for 
being  a  boastful  adventurer.  Should 
he,  however,  take  no  notice  whatever 
of  the  insult,  it  would  be  attributed 
to  cowardice,  and  would  doubtless 
ever  thereafter  work  to  his  injury. 

Oglethorpe  reflected  but  a  mo- 
ment on  these  results.  He  looked  at 
the  prince,  laughed  and  pretended 
that  he  considered  the  whole  affair 
as  a  huge  joke,  and  said:  "Prince, 
your  play  is  very  good,  but  in  Eng- 
land we  do  it  much  better."  With 
these  words  he  dashed  a  whole  glass 
of  wine  in  the  face  of  his  insulter. 

An  old  general  who  sat  near,  ex- 
claimed: "That  is  right,  for  your 
highness  began  the  sport  first,"  and 
thus  the  "affair  of  honor"  ended 
without  bloodshed.  T. 


First  appearances  deceive  many 
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ii. 

By  far  the  most  striking  prehis- 
toric object  lesson  that  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  these  ancient 
people  is  their  endless  array  of  stone 
implements  of  which  we  have  sketched 
a  considerable  number,  though  not 
nearly  all  of  the  varieties  contained  in 
Mr.  Dyer's  collection.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  to  what  use  many  were 
put,  while  the  utility  of  others  is 
manifest.  Nos.  i  and  2  are  a  metate 
and  grinder  used  for  grinding  corn. 
No.  3  must  also  have  been  used 
for  some  similar  purpose.  Nos.  5 
and  22  are  a  mortar  and  pestle. 
No.  6  is  a  bowl-shaped  stone  with 
a  snake  coiled  about  it.  No.  7  is 
a  double  bowled  stone,  the  open- 
ings being  but  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  made  of  lava 
rock  and  very  porous,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  of  these  pieces.  The  col- 
lection contains  many  specimens  of 
bowls  both  single  and  double.  No. 
8  is  a  stone  maul.  No.  13  is  an  ax 
with  broken  edge  and  No.  23  a  whole 
one.  We  very  much  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  calling  them  axes,  as  they 
have  been  designated  by  antiquarians. 
Little  can  be  cut  with  a  stone  having 
an  edge  far  more  dull  and  blunt  than 
could  be  obtained  in  the  use  of  flint. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  they  were 
used  as  tomahawks  or  war  clubs. 
They  are  far  the  most  numerous  of 
any  of  the  stone  implements  found, 
Mr.  Dyer  having  some  hundred 
and  twenty  in  his  collection.  This 
would  be  the  case  if  their  warriors 
had  been  supplied  with  them.  Besides, 
they  do  not  show  usage,  for  the 
edges  of  this  entire  collection  are  per- 
fect except  in  two  or  three  instances. 
They  are  similar  in  size  to,  and  differ 
but  slightly  in  shape  from,  the  stone 
war  clubs  still  in  use  in  Arizona.  No. 
24  is  a  plumb-bob  most  symmetri- 
cal and  perfect  in  form.  No.  25  is  an 
arrow  straightener  and  polisher.  No. 
26  is  a  polisher  probably  used  on  pot- 
tery. The  flat  places  are  caused  by 
rubbing  and  are  exceedingly  smooth. 


I  have  taken  the  pains  to  show 
these  stone  implements  in  order  to 
establish  one  fact  which  would  seem 
to  be  of  paramount  importance,  to 
wit,  that  these  were  a  "stone  age" 
people,  or  had  fallen  to  a  '  'stone  age' ' 
condition.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they 
may  have  used  metals  which  have 
corroded  away,  for  what  use  would 
they  have  of  so  extensive  a  variety 
of  stone  tools  if  metals  were  in  use 
among  them  ?  Their  great  abund- 
ance precludes  the  idea  of  metals 
altogether.  Similar  varieties  of  stone 
implements  have  been  found  through- 
out all  the  rock  ruins  of  the  Colorado, 
and  were  in  use  by  the  Pueblos  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion. 
That  people,  we  have  maintained, 
were  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Arizonians  and  they  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  iron  or  copper  at  the  time  ol 
the  conquest. 

They  are  also  iound  in  the  East; 
in  some  places  quite  extensively. 
But  copper  and  silver  were  in  use 
among  the  Mound  Builders,  by  whom 
the  great  copper  mines  of  Lake 
Superior  were  worked.  Among 
them  many  copper  tools  have  been 
found,  such  as  axes,  adzes,  chisels, 
drills,  gravers'  tools,  lance  heads 
knives,  bracelets,  pendants,  beads 
and  plates  with  hieroglyphics  en- 
graven upon  them.  A  specimen  of 
the  latter  was  found  by  Joseph  Smith, 
Jr.,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
graver' s  tools  are  reported  in  one  of 
the  Ethnological  Bureau  reports  to 
have  been  found  elsewhere,  the  place 
not  given. 

Mormon  lived  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  centur) ,  and  according  to  his 
statement  made  copper  plates  with 
his  own  hands  and  engraved  upon 
them.  It  is  also  quite  evident  that 
Mormon  lived  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  prior  to  the  great  military 
operations  which  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  his  people.  For  he  says 
that  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  he 
was  taken  by  his  father  to  the  land 
southward,    "even    to    the    land    ot 
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Zarahemla, ' '  indicating  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  flight  of  his  army  and 
people  commenced  at  Zarahemla,  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  South 
America,  and  ended  in  the  State  of 
New  York;  and,  says  Moroni,  "they 
were  driven  from  city  to  city,  and 
from  place  to  place."  The  army 
undoubtedly  retreated  through  the 
settled  country  (when  circling  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico),  in  order  to  recruit 
their  forces  and  obtain  provisions, 
and  utilize  their  cities.  They  could 
not  have  wandered  into  the  wilder- 
ness from  all  base  of  supplies,  since 
they  had  not  only  an  army  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men, 
but  all  the  Nephite  women  and  child- 
ren with  them.  They  were  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  four  years 
and  to  have  subsisted  must  have  been 
in  a  settled  country.  Besides  the 
very  ancient  ruins  throughout  that 
entire  region  are  standing  today  as 
proof  of  this  fact. 

But  copper  was  then  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain,  with  their  imper- 
fect facilities,  and  the  mines  far  dis- 
tant from  their  most  northerly  settle- 
ments, which  did  not  extend  beyond 
Ohio,  and  located  in  a  cold  region 
where  mining  could  only  be  carried 
on  a  portion  of  the  year.  Hence  it 
was  used  but  sparingly  and,  as  the 
findings  show,  for  the  smaller  and 
finer  tools,  and  for  ornaments.  For 
these  reasons  stone  implements  were 
somewhat  in  use  among  the  Mound 
Builders,  but  not  so  extensively  as 
in  Arizona,  in  which  regions  no  in- 
dications of  iron'  or  copper  mining 
have  ever  been  found. 

An  extensive  variety  of  "curios" 
of  one  kind  and  another  have  been 
exhumed  by  the  natives  and  old 
settlers  of  the  Salt  River  Valley,  and 
found  their  way  into  Mr.  Dyer' s  col- 
lection. In  several  instances  they 
point  the  finger  of  identity  with  great 
precision  and  directness.  Among 
them  are  alligator  teeth,  such  as  are 
found  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They 
are  quite  abundant  in  the  Arizona 
ruins,  there  being  more  than  a  dozen 


in   the   collection   to  which  reference 
has  been  made. 

There  are  also  a  variety  of  sea 
shells  used  for  personal  adornment. 
In  this  collection  is  a  strand  of  beads 
made  from  an  oblong  little  sea  shell 
of  uniform  size,  about  one-third  of 
an  inch  in  length.  Also  a  strand 
made  of  round  shells  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  There  are  also  sea  shell 
bracelets  made  by  cutting  away  the 
middle  portions  of  a  half  shell,  two 
and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  diameter, 
leaving  only  the  rim  with  the  enlarged 
hinge  portion  fancily  cut  for  ornamen- 
tation. Mr.  Dyer  has  four  of  these 
bracelets,  two  of  which  were  found 
on  the  forearm  of  skeletons,  which, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  crumbled 
to  dust,  while  the  bracelets  show  no 
signs  of  decay. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  the 
miscellaneous  articles  in  the  collection 
is  a  piece  of  slate  fashioned  into  a 
somewhat  rectangular  shape  with  a 
projection  from  the  smaller  end  to 
serve  as  a  handle  or  means  of  sus- 
pension. We  present  both  sides  of 
the  piece  in  illustration.  There  are 
many  strong  evidences  pointing  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  animals  re- 
presented are  the  South  American 
llama. 

The  sectionally  marked  line  may 
indicate  a  long  journey,  there  being 
a  longer  cross  stroke  at  every  fifth 
one  and  six  of  the  groups,  making 
thirty  marks  in  all  ;  which  may  mean 
that  many  moons,  as  there  are  two 
moons  represented,  possibly  to  indi- 
cate the  denomination  of  time  intend- 
ed for  each  mark.  This  would  make 
a  period  of  two  years,  three  months 
and  twenty  days  for  the  journey. 
The  next  row  of  pictographs  might 
indicate  heavy  losses  during  the  trip, 
as  it  represents,  at  the  end  of  the  line 
measuring  the  time,  but  half  as  many 
llamas  and  a  dead  man,  or  one  lying 
horizontally. 

But  as  to  the  llamas.  The  first  two, 
it  will  be  noticed,  are  being  led,  one 
by  the  man  and  the  other  by  a  halter 
fastened  to  the  first  one's  tail.    Upon 
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a  closer  examination  of  the  slate  after 
the  drawing  was  forwarded,  I  found 
that  the  halter  line  of  the  rear  animal 
was  distinctly  cut  in  the  slate  to  the 
tail  of  the  one  in  advance.  The 
South  American  llama  is  a  burden 
carrier,  and  a  very  significant  peculi- 
arity with  them  is  that  they  are 
always  led,  never  driven.  I  believe 
this  is  not  true  of  any  animal  ever 
domesticated  in  North  America. 
When  we  remember  that  neither  the 


Slate  with  Piotographs. 

deer  nor  antelope,  or  any  other  simil- 
ar animal  in  the  United  States,  has 
ever  been  domesticated  and  put  to 
general  service,  and  especially  is  this 
true  as  to  the  Indian  who  has  always 
hunted  them  down  and  slain  them, 
it  becomes  almost  .a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty that  these  figures  do  not  re- 
present any  animal  native  to  this 
country.  The  leading  of  one  by  fas- 
tening his  halter  to  the  tail  of  another 
is  a  method  so  careless  that  it  points 
to  the  most  thorough  domestication, 
so  thorough  that  it  could  only  be  at- 
tained through  the  training  and 
breeding  of  several  generations. 

The    llama,    or    duanco,    which  is 
supposed  to  be  its  very  early  progen- 


itor, has  a  long  neck,  as  in  the 
picture,  upright  ears,  no  horns  and 
tail  longer  than  the  deer.  Again,  the 
llama  has  the  peculiar  habit  of  look- 
ing back  and  "spitting"  at  a  pursuer, 
which  position  is  said  to  be  perfectly 
represented  by  the  last  one  on  the 
slate. 

But  we  have  other  evidences  of  the 
early  existence  of  the  llama  in  this 
region.  About  the  year  1888  a  Mr. 
Hull,  of  Hull  Brothers,  ranchers  near 
Flagstaff,  Arizona,  shot  an  animal  in 
one  of  the  Colorado  canyons  unlike 
any  known  to  him.  He  gave  a 
description  of  it  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Gush- 
ing, the  archaeologist,  and  also  sent 
one  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  He 
said  that  it  turned  and  spat  at  him 
before  being  shot,  and  among  other 
things,  he  used  this  expression:  "The 
d — n  thing  hasn't  got  any  feet,  his 
legs  just  turn  up  at  the  ends."  The 
llama  foot  is  a  very  peculiar  one  and 
this  rough  frontier  expression  is  said 
to  describe  it  correctly.  Both  parties 
to  whom  the  description  was  sent  re- 
plied that  in  their  judgment  it  was 
a  llama. 

In  a  sacrificial  cave  a  few  miles  east 
of  Phoenix,  has  been  found  six  hun- 
dred trinkets  and  utensils  of  various 
kinds,  placed  there  as  offerings  to 
the  gods.  Many  of  them  were  tied 
together  with  a  material  entirely  un- 
known to  the  finders.  It  was  neither 
wool  or  cotton,  or  hair,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  the  llama.  The 
cave  deposits  cannot  be  less  than 
eight  hundred  years  old. 

Again,  a  citizen  of  Tempe,  Arizona, 
is  in  possession  of  an  ancient  figurine 
found  in  the  ruins  near  by, which  is  a 
perfect  image  of  the  llama,  looking 
over  the  shoulder  as  in  the  act  of 
"spitting."  It  has  all  the  leading 
points  of  the  llama  as  given  above. 

To  sum  up  the  information  in  re- 
gard to  this  animal,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  they  are  a  native  only 
of  South  America,  and  if  the  fact  is 
established  that  they  formerly  existed 
in  Arizona  then  the  fact  is  also  estab- 
lished that  the  people  who  possessed 
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them  and  left  these  extensive  ruins  to 
us  as  a  mark  and  gauge  of  their  civil- 
ization, came  also  from  the  same 
country. 

When  this  important  information 
concerning  the  llama  is  associated 
with  another  fact  derived  from  the 
history  of  Mexico,  that  to  both  the 
ancient  Toltec  and  Aztec  races  beasts 
of  burden  were  entirely  unknown  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest, 
the  subject  becomes  invested  with 
great  interest  and  significance.  For 
if  these  people  did  not  obtain 
their  burden-bearing  llama  from  the 
occupants  of  Central  America  or 
Mexico,  but  procured  them  from 
South  America,  their  only  breeding 
ground,  then  it  is  conclusive  that  the 
people  who  brought  them  came  be- 
fore the  Toltec  or  Aztec  periods,  and 
hence  as  fully  conclusive  that  they 
must  have  been  of  Nephite  origin, 
having,  of  course,  lost  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel  and  dwindled  in  un- 
belief. 

In  support  of  the  hypothesis  that 
these  people  were  of  Nephite  descent, 
a  number  of  evidences  were  set  forth 
in  the  former  paper,  beside  that  of  the 
llama,  to  which  we  will  now  add  still 
others,  before  proceeding  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  time,  causes  and 
circumstances  of  their  migration. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  outset  that  if 
it  is  shown  they  came  from  South 
America,  they  are  of  Nephite  and 
not  Lamanite  extraction,  for  the 
manifest  reason  that  the  Nephite 
nation  commanded  the  strategic  mili- 
tary point  of  the  narrow  entrance 
into '  the  north  half  of  the  continent 
up  to  the  time  of  its  overthrow,  400 
A.  D.,  prior  to  which  time  no  Lam- 
anites,  as  such,  had  passed  into  the 
'  'north  country. ' '  And  after  that 
date  it  was  less  than  two  hundred 
years  before  the  Toltecs  began,  ac- 
cording to  Mexican  history,  to  ap- 
pear in  that  country  from  the  "north- 
east," whither  they  had  driven 
and  destroyed  the  Nephite  race. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  if  the  Toltecs 
brought    no   llamas    when    they    re- 


turned from  their  great  military  ex- 
ploit in  the  north,  and  the  occupants 
of  Mexico  there  when  they  arrived 
had  none,  as  historical  records  amply 
attest,  then  these  people  must  have 
branched  off  from  the  Nephites  when 
in  Mexico,  either  prior  to  400  A.D., 
or  at  the  time  of  their  great  conflict, 
flight  and  destruction. 

The  piece  of  ancient  slate  with  in- 
cised character  writing  in  curves  and 
angles  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
remains  an  unsolved  and  probably 
unsolvable  riddle.  It  no  doubt  re- 
cords something  of  historical  value. 
These  slates  were  used,  as  ours  to- 
day, to  write  upon   and   then  erase, 


Plain  Side  of  Slate. 

but  when  they  were  made  useless  for 
this  purpose  by  cutting  characters 
into  the  surface,  it  must  have  been 
done  to  record  something  of  great 
importance  not  designed  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  holder  prizes  the  piece 
very  highly,  although  no  clue  or  key 
has  been  found  to  unlock  its  mystery. 
Several  pieces  of  pottery  of  ex- 
quisite Egyptian  decoration,  similar 
to  the  one  illustrated  in  the  first  ar- 
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tide  on  this  theme,  have  been  found 
in  Arizona,  and  so  strong  are  the 
many  evidences  of  Egyptian  culture 
and  learning,  that  a  citizen  of  Phoenix, 
who  has  given  these  antiquities  much 
attention,  made  this  remark,  "I  can- 
not be  satisfied  with  any  theory,  no 
matter  how  plausible,  that  does  not 
trace  them  ultimately  to  the  Egyp- 
tians." And  this  supposition  is  also 
in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of 
many  writers.  Happily  that  is  pre- 
cisely where  the  record  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  does  trace  them.  And 
further,  it  enjoys  the  prestige  of  be- 
ing the    only    hypothesis,  important 


Ancient  Slate  with  Incised  Character 
Writings. 

enough  to  make  a  pretence  of  being 
such,  that  does  trace  them  to  that 
remote  source. 

The  long  four  hundred  years  of 
servitude  through  which  the  Israelites 
passed  under  Egyptian  domination 
could  not  fail  to  have  deeply  en- 
grafted in  them  the  habits,  customs, 
arts  and  learning  of  that  people. 

Their  religion,  it  is  true,  under 
Moses,  wrought  many  modifications 
in  their  architecture,  government 
and  customs,  but  the  arts  and  the 
learning  of  Egypt  remained  rooted 
in  the  people. 

The     far-famed     Egyptian    water 


jar,  lor  illustration,  with  its  unique 
embellishments,  became  and  continu- 
ed as  typical  of  the  Jewish  as  of  the 
Egyptian  life,  and  was,  of  course, 
with  its  concomitant  tastes,  trans- 
ported to  the  New  World  by  the 
little  company  of  souls  that  left 
Jerusalem  six  hundred  years,  B.  C, 
and  landed  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  It  will  also  be  re- 
membered that  when  the  Prophet 
Lehi  left  Jerusalem  and  started  upon 
that  remarkable  journey  he  took 
with  him,  as  his  son  states,  the  re- 
cords of  his  people  engraved  in 
Egyptian  characters  upon  plates  of 
brass.  And  his  son  Nephi,  also 
understood  the  Egyptian  language. 
For,  said  he;  "yea,  I  make  a  record 
in  the  language  of  my  father,  which 
consists  of  the  learning  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  language  of  the  Egyptians. ' ' 
This  language  was  used  throughout 
all  the  generations  of  the  Nephites, 
even  down  to  the  days  of  Moroni, 
who  wrote  the  final  pages  of  the 
long  and  remarkable  rocord  in  the 
same  language.  Thus  the  Book  of 
Mormon  accounts  for  the  Egyptian 
pottery  had  among  the  ancient  peo- 
ple of  Arizona,  and  so  clear  and  in- 
telligible is  the  evidence,  avoiding 
the  least  degree  of  speculation  and 
presumption,  that  even  ethnologists 
who  are  not  disposed  to  credit  the 
record  are  nevertheless  silenced  and 
put  to  serious  reflection.  And  fur- 
ther, the  marked  traces  of  Egyptian 
art  and  skill  found  here  in  Arizona, 
as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  States,  adds 
a  dumb  but  potential  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  finding  of  a  record 
written  in  Egyptian  characters  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  it  will  be 
futile  for  skeptical  antiquarians  to  at- 
tack. 

In  connection  with  this  branch  ot 
the  subject  we  also  refer  to  another 
most  interesting  fact;  viz. :  that  the 
entire  race  in  America  at  the  time  of 
its  discovery  and  conquest,  both  bar- 
barous and  civilized,  used  no  chairs 
or  tables;  but  sat  and  ate  upon  the 
erround    or    floor.        This    universal 
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custom  throughout  the  two  Americas 
is  also  traceable  through  the  Prophet 
Lehi  to  the  Egyptian  people,  and 
gives  the  Phoenician  theory  of  origin 
a  severe  if  not  fatal  shock,  since  that 
race  used  chairs  and  tables,  and  it  is 
scarcely  a  rational  presumption  that 
that  civilization  could  have  given 
birth  to  the  one  in  America,  de- 
formed by  the  total  omission  of  a 
national  feature  which  would  be  so 
difficult  to  drop.  With  the  Israelites 
it  must  have  been  different.  The 
customs  of  their  national  life  were 
laid  in  the  nomadic  careers  of  the 
three  great  patriarchs,  who,  for  prob- 
ably a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  dwelt 
in  tents,  moving  from  place  to  place 
upon  camels,  and  could  have  had  no 
use  for  clumsy  furniture.  They  sat 
upon  rugs  or  rolls,  and  ate  upon 
mats  spread  on  the  ground.  It  was 
both  convenient  and  safe  to  convey 
such  material  upon  the  backs  of 
animals  during  their  wanderings. 
After  them,  their  posterity  through- 
out the  four  hundred  years  of  bond- 
age, lived  in  the  same  manner,  that 
also  being  the  custom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. And  from  the  time  they  were 
delivered  we  know  that  an  entirely 
new  generation  grew  up  in  the  wild- 
erness who  knew  no  other  than  the 
ways  of  tent  life.  How  long  it  may 
have  been  thereafter  before  the  use 
of  chairs  and  tables  was  introduced 
among  the  Jews  we  cannot  say,  but 
certain  it  is  that  it  was  not  until  after 
the  captivity,  since  those  who  left 
Jerusalem  at  that  time  brought  to  the 
Americas  no  such  custom.  It  did 
not  exist  within  historic  times  any- 
where on  the  western  hemisphere, 
not  even  in  the  aesthetic  and  glorious 
period  of  the  Montezumas. 

Egyptian  ingenuity  is  further  traced 
to  these  people  in  the  knowledge 
they  possessed  of  the  science  of 
irrigation.  They  have  left  remains 
of  canals,  reservoirs  and  dams  now 
many  hundreds  of  years  old,  which 
prove  them  to  have  been  expert 
engineers.      Almost   the   entire    cul- 


tivable district  in  Maricopa  County, 
Arizona,  is  graded  with  a  fall  to 
the  west  and  south  of  seven  to  eight 
feet  to  the  mile,  which,  according  to 
the  best  engineers  of  today,  is  the 
best  possible  grade  to  secure  suffi- 
cient speed  of  flow,  at  the  same  time 
not  allowing  the  water  to  pass  too 
rapidly  to  permeate  the  soil.  There 
has  also  been  discovered  recently  a 
'  'submerged' '  dam  of  remarkable  con- 
struction, a  few  miles  east  of  Phcenix. 
It  lies  between  two  buttes  through 
which  at  one  time  there  must  have 
been  an  extensive  subsoil  seepage, 
which  formed  a  hidden  bayou  for  a 
large  basin  of  water  confined  beneath 
the  surface.  The  ancients  constructed 
this  dam  entirely  under  the  ground, 
using  a  yellow  clay  material,  the  like 
of  which  is  not  found  anywhere  in 
that  vicinity.  And  to  make  it  the 
more  impervious  and  resistant,  was 
somewhat  baked,  for  immense  quanti- 
ties of  ashes  are  found  along  its  sides. 
The  farmers  above  the  dam  have  been 
greatly  annoyed  with  surface  water, 
which  would  appear  in  post  holes  and 
could  be  reached  in  wells  at  an  arm' s 
length,  and  they  were  unable  to  ac- 
count for  it  until  the  dam  was  dis- 
covered. A  cut  has  since  been  made 
through  it  and  a  canal  laid  to  other 
land,  which  is  now  furnished  with  a 
good  supply  of  water  from  the  hid- 
den reservoir,  and  the  farmers  are 
relieved.  Such  a  consummate  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  upon  which 
irrigation  is  based,  and  which  is  also 
now  in  use  among  the  Zunis  and 
other  Pueblos,  could  not  have  orig- 
inated with  a  savage  race.  It  was 
unquestionably  handed  down  from 
the  Egyptians  through  the  Prophet 
Lehi  and  his  people,  who  practiced 
irrigation  for  ages  in  the  mountains 
of  South  America.  The  Egyptians, 
it  will  be  conceded,  are  the  fathers  of 
the  irrigation  system,  originally  con- 
ceived and  utilized  by  reason  of  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile,  which  presented 
the  first  practical  hint  to  mankind. 

H.  E.  Baker. 


(  To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER    HI. 

He  prnyeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

Coleridge, 

The  house  occupied  by  Claude 
Duruy  and  his  bride  stood  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  little  church. 
It  was  a  type  of  the  French  cottage 
of  that  day,  small,  built  of  light 
material,  low-ceiled,  and  thatched 
with  rushes.  Vines  grew  on  trellises 
at  the  windows  and  against  the  walls, 
almost  covering  the  house  in  their 
green  leaves,  and  making  of  it  a  per- 
fect bower.  Swallows  had  made 
their  nests  under  the  eaves,  and  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  rudely  built  homes. 
The  grateful  twitter  of  the  old  birds 
and  the  hungry,  dependent  "cheep" 
of  the  nestlings  sounded  pleasantly 
at  intervals  to  their  benefactors. 

In  addition  to  the  domestic  ani- 
mals common  around  the  dwellings 
of  the  peasants,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  pets  which  Duruy  on  account 
of  his  natural  fondness  for  animals, 
had  brought  from  the  forests  and 
reared  in  perfect  kindness  and  love. 
After  his  marriage  he  had  entrusted 
these  to  the  especial  care  of  his  wife, 
enjoining  upon  her  their  considerate 
treatment. 

There  was  something  peculiarly 
touching  and  fitting  in  his  love  for 
these  helpless  creatures.  It  was 
typical  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
and  the  interests  of  the  poor,  for 
they  were  looked  upon  as  of  no 
greater  importance  than  animals  by 
those  occupying  the  station  in  which 
Duruy  was  born.  The  helplessness 
of  the  brutes  which  came  day  after 
day  to  be  fed  from  his  hand,  was  not 
more  plain  and  pitiable  to  Claude 
Duruy,  than  the  dependence  and 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  peasant 
neighbors. 

It  was  a  month  after  the  marriage 
of    Claude  and  Jeanne.      The  day's 


errands  of  mercy  had  been  completed. 
Comfort  and  Christian  consolation 
had  been  carried  to  the  hearts  of 
many  of  his  parishioners,  and  Duruy 
and  his  wife  were  seated  at  their 
frugal  repast  beneath  the  grape  vine 
just  without  the  door  of  their  dwell- 
ing. Duruy  seemed  more  than 
usually  thoughtful,  and  a  sigh  occa- 
sionally rose  to  his  lips.  His  mind 
seemed  to  be  wandering  among  the 
unfortunates  with  whom  he  had  that 
day  been  brought  in  contact.  In 
vain  his  wife  tried  to  draw  him  into 
conversation  on  their  own  happy 
condition:  the  very  thought  of  the 
contrast  between  his  position  and 
theirs  increased  his  feelings  of  sad- 
ness and  despondency. 

"You  are  unhappy,  dear.  What 
has  happened?  What  can  I  do?" 
her  voice  had  a  low,  pleading  quality, 
which  in  itself  was  soothing  to  the 
care-worn  man  beside  her.  He  rose 
to  his  feet  and  began  pacing  back 
and  forth  with  bowed  head  and 
folded  hands.  For  a  time  he  seemed 
so  lost  in  thought  that  she  found  it 
necessary  to  repeat  the  question. 
He  started  from  his  reverie  and  re- 
sumed his  seat  at  her  side. 

"My  Jeanne,"  he  said  impres- 
sively, "I  have  long  suspected  that 
one  of  our  friends,  a  man  in  whom  I 
have  had  the  fullest  confidence,  is 
now  bent  upon  our  destruction.  I 
am  led  by  his  actions,  and  by 
rumors  I  have  heard  concerning  him, 
to  believe  him  a  spy  on  the  acts 
and  words  of  the  people  of  the 
village.  You  know  how  the  higher 
classes  feel  toward  us.  You  know 
their  hatred  for  the  humble  and 
poor.  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  man  of  whom  I  speak  has  sold 
himself  to  the  tyrant,  his  price  be- 
ing the  property  of  those  whom 
he  makes  the  victims  of  his  treach- 
ery. ' ' 

"Of  whom  do  you  speak  this?" 
asked  Jeanne  in  alarm. 

"Of  one  who  has  been  most  inti- 
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mate  with  us,  and  whom  we  have 
esteemed  as  friendly  as  he  has  been 
intimate.  I  would  not  announce  my 
suspicion  as  absolutely  just,  but  he 
has  made  himself  open  to  this  charge 
by  his  general  spirit  and  his  actions 
in  the  immediate  past.  I  refer  to 
Pierre  Lemoyne. ' ' 

"Pierre  Lemoyne!" 

"Your  surprise  is  great.  I  will 
confess  that  I  would  almost  as  soon 
have  suspected  myself,  and  I  have 
therefore  been  loath  to  accept  the 
evidence  against  him,  until  it  has  be- 
come so  overwhelming  as  to  leave 
little  room  for  doubt." 

"Pierre  Lemoyne!  There  must 
be  some  mistake,  Claude.  No  one 
has  been  more  bitter  than  he  in  his 
hatred  for  the  nobility.  He  has  even 
sought  occasion  to  arouse  in  the 
breasts  of  others  a  desire  for  rebel- 
lion against  our  oppressors.  I  have 
often  heard  him  speak  against  the 
crimes  and  cruelties  of  Louis  XV. 
until  his  indignation  would  become 
almost  uncontrollable. ' ' 

'  'These  things  I  have  noticed. 
But  do  you  not  know  that  those  who 
are  most  open  and  bitter  in  a  certain 
cause  are  frequently  among  the  first 
to  betray  it?" 

'  'What  motive  do  you  think  he 
has  in  taking  such  a  step  as  this? 
He  has  suffered  as  much  as  we. 
His  toil  has  been  expended  in  vain 
as  much  as  ours.  The  products  of 
his  little  farm  have  been  seized  upon 
by  the  Duke  as  many  times  as  those 
of  the  other  villagers.  He  has  no 
friends  among  the  nobility  to  induce 
him  to  attach  himself  to  their  party. 
While  I  do  not  question  the  fact  of 
his  present  gain  from  such  action,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  he  could 
be  led  to  it." 

"In  my  mind  there  could  have 
been  but  one  cause  for  it,"  said 
Duruy.  "I  believe  that  he  fancies 
himself  a  sufferer  at  the  hands  of 
one  of  his  fellows,  and  his  desire  for 
revenge  has  led  him  to  this  step. 
Who  the  person  is  and  what  the 
offence  I   do  not  know.      It  cannot 


be  in  his  business  dealings,  for  he 
has  been  prosperous  therein  even  be- 
yond the  rest.  It  cannot  be  in  re- 
ligion, for  the  villagers  are  one  on 
that  subject.  It  cannot  be  in  love, 
for  he  has  seemed  distant  and  in- 
different to  the  maidens  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  this  has  increased  in  the 
past  year  to  a  remarkable  extent." 

Duruy  had  again  risen,  and  was 
pacing  back  and  forth  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground.  Had  he 
been  looking  at  his  wife,  he  might 
have  seen  a  shadow  cross  her  face  as 
he  spoke  on  the  last  subject.  It 
was  now  her  time  for  thoughtfulness. 
His  words  opened  to  her  recollection 
the  scenes  of  her  early  life,  when,  in 
company  with  Lemoyne,  she  had 
talked  and  thought  of  the  future. 
She  remembered  now  the  childish 
vows  they  had  exchanged,  and  the 
thought  came  to  her  with  terrible 
earnestness  that  the  feelings  she  then 
experienced,  but  had  long  since  for- 
gotten, may  not  have  been  so  transi- 
tory with  him.  She  thought  of  the 
possibility  that  he  still  regarded  her, 
after  the  plighting  of  her  troth  to 
Duruy,  as  he  regarded  her  when  a 
child,  and  the  color  left  her  cheeks 
and  the  dew  of  tears  was  upon  her 
eyelashes. 

Darkness  was  settling  down  upon 
the  village.  In  a  tree  hear  the  house 
a  nightingale  began  to  pour  forth 
jubilant  melody,  which  changed  to  a 
mournful  refrain,  and  Jeanne  imagin- 
ed she  could  hear  Duruy  and  Le- 
moyne respectively,  the  one  singing 
to  her  of  happiness  and  love,  the 
other  of  sorrow,  disappointment,  and 
revenge. 

As  Duruy  looked  toward  his  wife, 
she  glanced  up.  He  saw  the  traces 
of  tears  and  the  expression  of  sor- 
row upon  her  face,  "Jeanne,  my 
wife!"  he  called;   "what  is  it?" 

"O  Claude,"  she  sobbed,  "is  it 
possible  for  a  fancy,  a  dream  of  child- 
hood, to  last  into  manhood  and  be- 
come a  ruling  passion?' ' 

"Whereof  do  you  speak,  my 
darling?' '  cried  the  young  man  tremu- 
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lously;  "Wliat  fancy  of  childhood 
disturbs  you?  Why  do  you  weep 
and  turn  from  me?" 

From  her  half  averted  eyes  tears 
streamed  down,  and  her  husband 
took  her  in  his  arms. 

"I  see  it  all  now,"  she  cried  as 
the  flood  of  memories  surged  over 
her  mind.  "I  see  it  all  now;  I  am 
the  cause  of  Pierre  Lemoyne's 
treachery!" 

"You  are  uttering  madness,"  he 
said. 

"No,  no,  listen  to  me.  When  we 
were  children,  Pierre  Lemoyne  and 
I  played  together.  In  our  child- 
hood sports  we  mimicked  the  man- 
ners and  ideas  of  our  elders.  He 
pictured  to  me  a  cottage  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gironde,  in  which  we 
should  dwell  in  continuous  happi- 
ness. He  spoke  of  the  contentment 
that  should  characterize  our  lives, 
and  pleasure  and  hope  lit  up  his 
eyes,  and  the  glow  of  love,  which 
I  did  not  then  understand,  was  in 
his  cheeks.  I  was  in  ignorance  of 
the  import  of  the  words  we  used. 
As  we  became  older,  our  companion- 
ship continued,  but  we  spoke  less  of 
these  things,  and  I  forgot  them. 
When  I  was  fifteen  years  old,  you 
came  into  the  village.  You  toiled 
patiently  and  unceasingly  for  our 
good,  and  I  came  to  admire  you  for 
your  interest  in  us.  You  know  how 
my  admiration  and  respect  have 
ripened  into  love,  and  how  happy 
you  have  made  me.  My  Claude,  in 
all  this  happiness  I  have  not  thought 
of  Pierre  Lemoyne.  His  words  of 
love  and  hope,  his  pictures  of  the 
future,  and  his  passionate  entreaties 
had  passed  from  my  recollection. 
But  now  they  return.  I  see  him 
again  as  I  saw  him  then.  I  fear  that 
the  fleeting  fancy  with  me  is  a  lasting" 
love  with  him.  He  has  been  silent 
and  morose.  I  remember  now  that 
he  has  often  regarded  me  with  a 
look  of  longing,  which  I  repelled 
with  a  glance,  and  he  has  left  me 
with  sad  and  bitter  mien.  In  my 
happiness  I   counted  these  as  noth- 


ing, but  now  they  come  back  to  me. 
and  I  understand  them.  He  has 
not  forgotten  the  past,  and  the 
present  gives  the  lie  to  all  his  fond 
anticipations.  He  has  taken  my 
thoughtlessness  for  heartlessness,  and 
he  now  seeks  for  revenge  upon  us 
both!" 

To  a  man  the  thought  of  a  former 
fancy  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  even  in 
childhood,  brings  a  sense  of  sorrow 
and  regret.  It  is  destructive  of  the 
conceit  that  he  is  apt  to  feel  regard- 
ing his  exclusive  control  of  her 
emotions.  Duruy  experienced  this 
feeling,  but  it  was  of  brief  duration. 
Then  came  to  him  a  conviction  that 
his  wife  was  right  in  her  surmises; 
that  the  moroseness  and  gloom  and 
aversion  to  society  which  Pierre 
Lemoyne  had  recently  shown,  were 
caused  by  his  disappointment.  He 
was  well  aware  that  they  suffer  most 
who  show  no  outward  sign.  He 
understood  why  even  the  innocent 
cause  of  Lemoyne's  suffering  did  not 
know  of  its  existence. 

"My  husband,  can  your  love  for 
me  be  as  great  as  before  you  knew 
this?"  she  asked  plaintively.  "For- 
give me;  I  was  not  to  blame." 

He  pressed  her  closer  to  his  heart, 
and  with  words  of  loving  assurance 
drove  away  her  doubts. 

"I  am  afraid  for  you,"  she  said; 
"Lemoyne  is  unscrupulous,  and  will 
stop  at  nothing  to  gain  revenge.  Be 
careful,  darling;  if  harm  come  to 
you  through  this,  my  remorse  and 
grief  will  be  beyond  measurement." 

"Do  not  fear,"  he  answered  re- 
assuringly. 

At  that  moment  they  heard  a  dis- 
tant shout.  They  stood  up  and  lis- 
tened attentively.  It  was  repeated, 
this  time  much  nearer.  A  muffled 
sound  of  confused  voices  reached 
them,  and  swelled  into  tumultuous 
noises.  Then  came  the  sound  of 
the  rushing  feet  of  horses  and  men, 
and  a  great  crowd  surged  up  to 
Duruy' s  door. 

"He  killed  my  daughter?"  shout- 
ed  one   of   them,    an  old  man  with 
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gray  hair  and  beard.  His  form  was 
bowed  with  toil  and  sorrow,  and  his 
clothing  barely  served  to  cover  his 
nakedness.  His  yellow  skin  was 
stretched  so  tightly  over  the  fleshless 
bones  of  his  face,  as  to  give  him  the 
appearance  of  a  cadaver.  His 
scream  of  rage  and  hate  was  direct- 
ed against  a  young  man,  apparently 
of  aristocratic  birth,  who  was  strug- 
gling in  the  hands  of  a  dozen  young 
and  stalwart  peasants.  "He  killed 
my  daughter!"  repeated  the  old  man 
in  a  frenzy  of  rage,  rushing  at  him 
with  gleaming  eyes. 

"Hold!"  shouted  Duruy,  spring- 
ing forward  and  dragging  the  old 
man  back.  "Be  calm.  I  cannot 
permit  you  to  do  him  harm.  He  is 
under  my  protection.  Stand  back !' ', 
This  remark  was  directed  toward 
the  young  men,  who  upon  his  ap- 
proach had  given  their  prisoner  into 
his  hands,  but  now  attempted  to  re- 
gain possession  of  him.  "Stand 
back !  Do  you  not  know  who  I 
am?"  His  tone  of  quiet  dignity 
and  firmness  calmed  the  enraged 
crowd. 

"Now,  Jacques  Bruyere,  what  is 
your  grievance?' ' 

With  an  effort  the  old  man  check- 
ed his  rage  and  grief,  and  answered: 
"My  daughler  Marie  was  working 
in  my  field  last  autumn,  gathering 
my  harvest.  She  was  alone  and 
helpless.  This  villain  came  and 
made  proposals  to  her  which  caused 
the  blood  of  shame  to  mount  to  her 
face.  She  repulsed  him  in  anger, 
but  did  not  tell  me  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  next  day,  against  her 
prayers  and  entreaties,  I  sent  her 
there  again.  We  were  poor  and 
almost  starving,  and  .  I  needed  her 
help.  Would  that  we  had  starved, 
and  she  with  us!  He  came  to  her 
that  day,  and  told  her  of  the  gold 
and  silks  and  jewels  he  would  give 
her,  of  the  power  which  would  be 
hers,  and  of  the  wealth  he  would 
bestow  upon  me  if  he  could  have 
his  wish.  He  painted  to  her  the  ruin 
he  would  bring  upon  me,  if  she  re- 


fused him.  He  had  lands  and  houses, 
and  I  owed  him  money.  He  said 
he  would  take  my  little  farm  from 
me  and  turn  us  all  into  the  street  to 
beg  or  starve.  She  knew  I  could 
not  pay  him.  She  knew  how  feeble 
her  mother  was.  She  trusted  in  his 
lying  promise  to  cover  her  shame 
by  marriage.  She  fell!  Torments 
of  the  damned?  She  fell !  He  used 
her  as  his  play-thing,  and  when  he 
wearied  of  her  he  cast  her  off.  To- 
day her  babe  was  born.  She  told 
me  while  she  and  the  child  were 
dying,  how  her  shame  had  been 
wrought.  They  both  died  an  hour 
ago.  Tell  me,  master,  is  he  not 
worthy  of  death?" 

Before  Duruy  could  give  answer, 
another  peasant  spoke:  "He  made 
me  work  for  him  on  every  fine  day, 
leaving  me  only  stormy  and  fete 
days  to  till  my  own  farm.  My  crops 
are  ruined,  and  we  are  famishing!" 

Another  said:  "He  destroyed  all 
my  farm  and  turned  it  into  a  park 
for  his  deer.      We  have  no  food!" 

"He  made  me  pay  half  my  grain 
for  grinding  it  at  his  mill,"  said  a 
third.  "We  shall  not  have  halt 
enough  to  last  us  till  the  next 
harvest. ' ' 

"My  wife  starved  to  death  at  his 
door  because  she  would  not  sell  her- 
self and  my  daughter  to  him," 
cried  a  fourth. 

"My  little  ones  died  of  want 
while  I  was  in  prison  by  his  order," 
exclaimed  another. 

It  seems  that  when  the  capture  of 
the  monster  became  known,  all  the 
peasants  suffering  from  his  injustice 
had  assembled  to  assist  in  wreaking 
vengeance. 

Duruy  turned  to  him.  "What  do 
you  say  to  these  charges?' '  he  indig- 
nantly demanded. 

"They  are  true,"  answered  the 
other,  with  an  air  of  superiority  and 
indifference.  "They  are  true.  But 
these  are  animals.  They  are  at  my 
mercy.  I  have  a  right  to  all  they 
own,  even  to  their  wives  and  child- 
ren.     I  have  taken  only  that  which 
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is  mine  by  right  of  birth.     Even  the 
wencli  was  mine,  as  the  daughter  of 

my    debtor.       She    fully   understood 
her  place  when  I  explained  it  to  her." 

"You  dare  speak  so  lightly  of 
your  terrible  crimes?" 

"And  why  not?  Fools  as  you 
are,  you  will  not  be  so  mad  as  to 
harm  me  for  what  I  have  done.  I 
am  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  king  of  France,  as  are  all  the 
other  noblemen  of  his  realm.  If  one 
of  us  should  come  to  harm  at  your 
hands,  woe  to  your  village  and  your 
lives." 

Stung  beyond  the  verge  of  reason 
by  his  taunting  manner,  the  crowd 
swayed  and  surged  around  him.  In 
vain  Duruy  placed  himself  between 
the  frenzied  mob  and  its  victim.  He 
was  pushed  aside  like  a  feather  by  a 
wave  of  the  sea.  The  crowd  closed 
around  the  man  who  had  ruined 
their  homes.  Perceiving  that  his 
peril  was  great,  he  shrieked  for  as- 
sistance. Duruy  tried  again  to  help 
him,  but  was  again  thrust  back. 

"Let  the  dog  die  a  dog's  death!" 
cried  one  of  them.  Immediately 
a  rope  was  brought  and  placed  about 


his    neck.       He    begged    tor    mercy, 
and   shrieked  and   enrsed    in  his  des 

pair.     It  was  in  vain.     The  free  end 

of  the  rope  was  placed  around  tin- 
limb  of  one  of  Duruy's  trees.  Forty 
willing  men  seized  it,  and  the  liber 
tine  swung  in  the  air!  "Follow  my 
daughter!"  cried  Jacques  Bruyere. 
"And  my  wife!"  exclaimed  another. 
"And  my  children!"  said  a  third. 
With  these  sounds  ringing  in  his 
ears,  the  nobleman  in  name,  the 
assassin  and  libertine  in  reality, 
passed  to  his  account. 

"My  friends,"  said  Claude  Duruv, 
speaking  from  his  doorstep  and  sup- 
porting his  fainting  wife  in  his  arms; 
"I  love  you.  Your  cause  is  mine. 
Our  interests  are  identical.  Would 
to  God  this  had  not  happened.  The 
vengeance  you  have  wrought  upon 
this  guilty  man  will,  I  fear,  be 
doubled  and  trebled  on  you  by  your 
powerful  enemies.  Take  down  the 
body." 

As  Duruy  finished  speaking,  the 
villagers  obeyed  his  command  and 
then  departed,  carrying  with  them 
the  body.  The  church  bell  tolled 
the  hour  of  ten.  Laertes 
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The  tourist  in  Ireland  who  visits 
the  beautiful  lakes  of  Killarney, 
made  famous  in  romance  and  song 
by  the  sparkling  wit  and  tender  sen- 
timent of  the  novelist  Lover,  and 
the  poet  Moore,  and  who  fails  to 
stop  and  spend  a  few  profitable  hours 
exploring  or  viewing  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  Muckross  Abbey  and  Ross 
Castle,  which  occupy  a  prominent 
position  on  the  peninsula  between 
Tore,  the  middle,  and  Lough  Leane, 
the  lower  of  the  chain  of  three 
•  lakes,  has  missed  two  of  the  most 
historic,  romantic  and  impressive  of 
the  beautiful  scenes  and  places  that 
Kerry  County,  or  all  Erin,  for  that 
matter,  has  to  offer  to  the  student  of 
history,  poetry  or  tradition,  which 
is  a  thing:  he  cannot  afterward  fail  to 


regret.  Mindful  of  this,  then,  when 
I  visited  Killarney  on  my  trip 
through  Great  Britain  and  the  Euro- 
pean Continent,  now  upward  of  nine 
years  ago,  I  did  not  omit,  while 
drifting  down  the  winding  stream 
from  Tore  Lake  to  Lough  Leane,  to 
stop  my  little  boat,  and  landing, 
penetrate  the  innermost  hidden  re- 
cesses of  both  these  hoary,  ivy-clad 
old  piles,  in  the  bosom  of  whose 
shadowy  depths  I  wandered  to  my 
heart's  content,  in  company  with 
young  Patrick  O'Shaughnessy,  my 
boatman  and  guide,  who  had  all  day 
long  beguiled  the  tedium  of  our  ex- 
cursion with  an  exhaustless  reportoire 
of  weird  legends  and  tales  connected 
with  the  places  we  saw. 

While  exploring  Muckross  Abbey 
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my  ears  were  suddenly  regaled  with 
the  strains  of  a  fiddle  emanating 
from  a  distant  ivy-screened  nook. 
The  air  rendered  was  the  wild  Irish 
one  of  "The  Moreen."  As  I  listen- 
ed, the  cracked,  quavering  voice  of 
an  old  woman  was  raised  in  song  to 
the  fiddle's  accompaniment,  and 
somewhat  to  my  surprise,  the  words 
she  sang,  were  those  of  Moore's 
song,  "The  Minstrel  Boy:" 

"The  minstrel  boy  to  the  war  has  gone, 
In  the  ranks  of  death  you  11  find  him; 

His  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on, 
And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him!" 

and  so  on  to  the  end,  sounding 
strangely  in  the  old  ruin. 

'  'That  is  ould  Dermot  Cassidy  and 
his  wife,"  explained  O'Shaughnessy, 
"ye  can  always  find  thim  here!" 

We  at  once  sought  out  the  old 
couple,  who  were  not  far  off.  I 
found  them  comfortably  ensconced 
in  a  recess  thickly  embowered  with 
ivy.  They  sat  together  on  a  fallen 
pile  of  masonry.  Both  were  up- 
wards of  three  score  years  in  age, 
wrinkled  and  bent,  and  I  saw  that 
the  old  man  was  stone  blind.  He 
and  his  dame  were  comfortably  clad 
in  the  old-fashioned  habit  of  the 
peasantry  class.  On  her  lap  the  old 
woman  held  a  basket  containing 
some  of  the  black  bog  oak  jewelry, 
which  is  so  commonly  offered  lor 
sale  by  the  peasants  of  that  neigh- 
borhood. I  bought  some  of  her, 
and  she  and  the  old  man  thanked  me 
civilly,  and  called  down  the  blessing 
of  heaven  upon  my  head.  I  requested 
the  old  man  to  play  me  another 
tune,  and  he  gave  me  "The  Wind 
that  Shakes  the  Barley,"  to  which, 
to  my  astonishment,  his  wife  danced 
a  very  lively  jig  for  one  of  her  years. 
I  then  borrowed  his  fiddle  and  play- 
ed them  "Rory  O'More,"  and 
"Dublin  Streets,"  the  enlivening 
strains  of  which  proving  too  much 
for  either  the  old  couple  or 
O'Shaughnessy,  with  a  whoop  they 
began  treading  a  lively  reel  in  a 
manner  which  must  have  shocked 
the  walls  of  the  venerable  old  abbey 


to  have  beheld.  When  I  returned 
the  fiddle  to  the  old  man,  an  addi- 
tional piece  of  silver  accompanied  it. 
He  swore  I  was  a  "gintleman,"  and 
when  I  bade  them  farewell,  advised 
me  to  '  'kape  clear  av  the  dhrink, 
sor,  an'  moind  the  wurruds  av  the 
praste,  an'  ye' 11  come  to  no  grief. 
Shure,  id's  I  thot  w'u'd've  been  the 
betther  for  doin'  thot  same!"  I 
thanked  him,  and  quitting  the  abbey, 
returned  to  our  boat;  and  as  we  con- 
tinued Our  way  to  Lough  Leane,  my 
Charon  related  to  me  the  following 
weird  story  of  the  blind  fiddler  of 
Muckross,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  became  afflicted.  O'Shaughnessy 
told  it  with  every  indication  of  ven- 
eration and  awe: 

'  'There  was  sorra  a  bye  in  all 
Kerry  could  outvie  wid  young  Der- 
mot Cassidy  in  all  those  feats  which 
require  stfingth  an'  agility  for  their 
successful  accomplishment,  although 
'tis  a  well  known  fact,  sor,  that  the 
byes  do  Kerry  can  hold  their  own 
agin'  av  Ireland  combined,  or  the 
wurruld.  Foremost  was  he  in  the 
foot  race;  none  c'u'd  hurl  the  stone 
or  hammer  as  far  as  he;  and  chiefly 
did  he  excel  in  wrestling — niver  yet 
had  stud  before  him  the  bye  who 
c'u'd  lay  him  on  his  back.  To  these 
accomplishments  he  united  a  fine 
figure  an'  graceful  carriage,  a  hand- 
some face  an'  winnin'  ways,  an'  a 
honied  tongue  that  long  had  licked 
the  Blarney  stone.  None  was  more 
pop'lar  and  envied  among  the  byes 
an'  girls  av  Killarney  than  he;  an' 
wherever  he  wint,  there  c'u'd  ye  find 
a  brave  throng  av  fair  coleens  an' 
bold  bouchals  surroundin'  him. 

"Bud,  av  all  the  girls  av  Killarney 
were  somewhat  over  fond  av  him, 
Dermot  cared  for  bud  wan,  an'  that 
was  Ellen  Bannagher.  A  coleen  dhas 
(pretty  girl)  in  troth  she  was,  wid 
sleek  brown  hair,  an'  eyes  that 
flashed  an'  sparkled  loike  sunlight 
on  the  wather,  an'  a  smilin'  swate 
face  thot  bore  the  hue  av  the  white 
and  red  poppies,  ould  Ireland's  own 
flower,  an'  was  kissed  to  the  blushin' 
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glow  av  health  an'  beauty  by  the 
warrum  bright  sun,  an'  soft  winds  of 
the  hivens.      Ah  !  a  fiin-lovin',  dear 

cratur  she  was,  as  I'veheerid  many 
a  man  say,  that's  now  ould,  bud  was 
thin  in  the  full  flush  av  youth.  All 
the  byes  contended  for  her,  but  Der- 
mot  found  more  favor  from  her  than 
any  other,  an'  this  shows  that  fate 
mint  them  for  aich  other,  as  has  been 
afterwards  proved. 

"There  is  none  widout  faults  an' 
though  Dermot  had  bud  two,  yit 
grate  an'  sorrowful  wans  they  wor, 
an'  cost  swate  Ellen  many  a  bitter 
pang  an'  sigh  as  she  thought  on 
thim,  for  she  was  a  pious,  good  girrl, 
an'  he  cared  more  for  the  dhrink 
than  he  did  for  the  praste.  If  by 
chance  he  wint  to  church  at  all,  it 
was  not  for  the  good  av  his  sowl  he 
was  there,  but  bekase  he  could  there 
see  Ellen,  to  whose  broight  glances 
he  paid  more  heed  than  to  the  mass. 
Wor  ye  to  ax  him  pfwat  the  inside 
av  the  confissional  looked  loike,  in 
troth,  id  'w'u'd  be  more  than  Der- 
mot Cassidy  c'u'd  tell  ye! 

"Now,  as  yer  honor  well  knows, 
Christmas  Eve  is  the  holies'  toime  av 
all  the  year  round,  an'  the  midnight 
hour  av  that  eve  is  the  most  solemn 
period  av  that  holies'  toime.  On 
thot  blissed  noight  the  Saints  an' 
angels  sing  in  hiven  as  they  did  whin 
they  appeared  befwore  the  shepherds 
an'  sang,  'Peace  on  earth;  good  will 
toward  man,'  an'  the  sthar  gleamed 
in  the  sky  before  the  three  kings, 
and  lid  them  to  thot  manger  pfwhere 
lay  the  Christ-child,  newly  born! 
On  that  noight  there  sh'u'd  be  no 
evil  nor  suffering  abroad — nought 
bud  peace  and  j'  y  and  lovin'  kindness 
one  for  the  other — for  on  thot  noight, 
av  on  no  other,  all  mankoind  sh'u'd 
be  as  they  are  in  troth,  brothers  an' 
sisthers  to  aich  other  from  the  wan 
Parent!  As  the  midnight  hour 
chimes,  the  very  dumb  bastes  av 
cattle  to  this  day  kneel  in  their  stalls 
in  humble  adoration  av  the  birth  av 
Christ;  the  hivenly  choir  burst  into 
songs    av  praise    an'    rejycing;    an' 


thot  there  may  be  nothin'  lackin'  to 
round  out  the  complate  happiness  av 

all  nature  an'  mankind  in  their  re- 
generation, the  very  rivers  an'  brooks 
for  wan  brief  hour,  burst  from  their 
bonds  av  ice  an'  run  roarin'  bank 
full  wid  rich  red  wine,  thot  all  may 
dhrink  an'  be  merry  who  are  so 
lucky  as  to  see  the  soight!  Bud 
woe  betide  him  who  drinks  wid  evil 
in  his  hearrt,  or  without  due  vener- 
ation for  the  meanin'  av  the  hour, 
for  in  thot  same  instant  thot  the  foorst 
drop  av  the  blissid  wine  passes  his 
lips,  the  evil  thot  is  in  his  hearrt  will 
come  forth  an'  seize  upon  him,  to 
his  bitther  grief  foriver! 

"On  Christmas  Eve  the  prastes 
hold  all  noight  service  in  the  church, 
an'  at  midnight  celebrate  solemn 
high  mass,  which  same  I  may  say, 
sor,  is  the  most  solemn  high  mass  av 
all  in  the  year,  an'  well  is  id  for  the 
congregation  to  be  prisint. 

"The  things  I'm  afther  tellin'  ye 
sor,  happened  wan  Christmas  Eve 
many  years  ago.  The  little  tumbled- 
down  chapel  I  pinted  out  to  yiz 
awhile  back  was  at  that  toime  in  the 
proide  av  its  structure,  an'  the  only 
church  widin  some  miles  of  the  vil- 
lage. Father  Terence  Doyle  was  in 
charge  av  id  for  the  good  av  his 
sowl,  an'  a  better  loiked  praste  wan 
must  go  far  to  find.  His  congre- 
gation was  large,  at  the  l'aste,  bud 
on  thot  noight,  as  the  hour  for  the 
midnight  mass  approached,  id 
seemed  loike  the  whole  kingdom  av 
Kerry  was  gatherin'  by  clans  to  be 
prisint  at  ids  celebration.  From  all 
quarthers  they  came,  ould  an'  young; 
the  cripples  an'  crutches,  the  blind 
led  by  the  hand,  the  ould  tottherin' 
an  by  the  aid  av  a  staff,  wid  their 
little  grandchilder  clingin'  in  shy 
wondermint  an'  alarrum  to  the  tails 
av  their  coats;  the  married  couples 
wid  babes  in  their  arrums,  an'  the 
bold  bonchals  an'  gay  coleens,  spark- 
in'  in  pairs  an  the  sly,  the  former 
wid  good  clubs  in  their  fishts,  an' 
the  latter  wearin'  their  ould  brogans 
as   they   walked  to   the  church,   an' 
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carrying  their  Sunday  shoes  an' 
sthockins  in  a  bundle,  to  save  the 
wear  an'  tear  av  walkin'  through  the 
shnow  in  them;  for  id's  thim  knows 
pfwhere  to  pinch  an'  spare,  an'  thot's 
pfwhat  makes  the  girls  av  Kerry  the 
frugal  an'  industhrious  woives  ye' 11 
iver  foind  thim!  Nearly  all  the  byes 
carried  links  an'  torches,  an'  the 
broad  meadow  in  which  stood  the 
little  church  presinted  a  gay  scene  wid 
the  many  twinklin',  movin'  loights 
as  the  crowds  assembled.  The  frosty 
air  hummed  wid  their  voices  an' 
rang  wid  their  laughter,  for  ids  thin 
the  fun  began,  whin  the  girls  sat 
down  to  change  their  ould  brogans 
for  their  Sunday  shoes,  wid  the  bys 
offerin'  their  help  from  all  soides,  an' 
ids  many  the  white  an'  well  turned 
ankle  was  displayed  ere  the  sthockin' 
covered  it! 

"The  little  church  was  far  too 
shmall  to  hould  all  those  prisint, 
though  all  who  c'u'd,  sthrove  to 
inter  as  Father  Doyle  began  to  cele- 
brate the  midnight  mass.  Those 
who  c'u'd  not,  clustered  about  the 
dures,  an'  as  the  praste's  voice  was 
hearrd,  they  knelt  in  the  shnow  wid 
bowed  heads,  tellin'  their  beads  in 
pious  devotion,  an'  all  prisint  payin' 
reverent  heed  to  pfwhat  was  passin' 
widin. 

'  'No,  not  all!  There  was  one  who 
hild  aloof  from  the  throng.  Wid 
folded  arrms  Dermot  Cassidy  stud 
aparrt  be  himself  on  the  outher  idge 
av  the  circle  av  light  the  torches  cast, 
watchin'  wid  unholy  contempt  the 
scene  before  him. 

"  'The  grace  av  God  has  done  me 
no  good,  big  or  little!'  he  muttered. 
'Is  it  the  loike  av  me  to  be  afther 
throwin'  from  me  the  chance  av  the 
year  listenin'  to  spache  thot'll  profit 
me  naught  whin  there's  good  wine 
to  be  had  for  the  drinkin' !  To  the 
divil  wid  the  praste !  I  shall  go  feast 
an  betther  than  the  eucharist!' 

"Wid  that  he  turned  an  his  heel 
an'  strode  aff  in  the  noight  over  the 
snow-covered  fields,  niver  moindin' 
thot  there  was  wan  amid  the  kneelin' 
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throng  who  watched  him  go,  wid  sad, 
yearnin'  eyes  art'  achin'  hearrt. 
Nor,  whin  he'd  gone  some  distance, 
did  he  moind  thot  thot  wan  had 
quietly  widdhrawn  herself  from  the 
worshipers,  an'  was  follyin'  after 
him,  thrackin'  his  fut  marks  in  the 
shnow,  swate  Ellen  Bannagher!  She 
was  muffled  in  her  hood  an'  cloak, 
her  hands  wor  toightly  clasped,  an' 
her  lips  moved,  as  in  silent  prayer, 
an'  her  burnin'  eyes  wor  fixed 
anxiously  upon  the  shnow,  as  she 
hurried  on,  intint  bud  on  overtakin' 
Dermot  an'  reclaimin'  him  from  the 
drid  doom  which  awaited  his  impious- 
ness! 

"The  moon  shone  brightly  on  the 
shnow,  an'  Dermot  bent  his  stips 
toward  the  river,  a  half  mile  an' 
more  beyond. 

"The  midnight  hour  came,  an'  he 
hastened  his  pace,  not  only  that  he 
moight  not  be  too  late,  bud  thot  he 
moight  be  the  foorst  on  the  scene, 
befwore  any  wan  else  cud  arroive, 
beloike  in  the  greed  av  his  hearrt 
thinkin'  he  cud  dhrink  the  river 
dhry! 

"As  he  neared  the  place,  the 
sound  av  runnin'  wather  sthruck 
upon  his  ear — a  sure  unwonted  sound 
at  thot  sphot  aif  sason  av  the  year, 
for  from  airty  winther  to  late  spring, 
sor,  the  river  is  locked  fast  an  toight 
wid  ice! 

"Dermot  knew  the  charrum  was 
warrukin' ;  he  bruk  into  a  run,  an' 
in  a  moment  more,  came  to  the 
river's  idge. 

"Och,  murther!  bud  it  was  the 
swate  soight  he  saw!  From  bank  to 
bank,  an'  up  an'  down  ids  course 
as  far  as  he  cud  see,  the  river  flowed 
in  great  rowlin'  billows  av  rich,  red 
wine,  that  shparkled,  an'  beaded  an' 
hissed  an'  danced  in  the  moon's  rays 
afther  a  style  thot  moight  wid  aise 
set  a  man  stark  starin'  mad  wid  de- 
light to  view! 

"Sorra  a  human  soul  was  to  be 
seen  save  Dermot,  who  for  a  moment 
stud  sun-strucken  wid  j'y  at  the 
soight;  then  wid  a  cry  av  delight,  he 
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flung  himself'  Bat  an  his  brist  an  the 
bank  an  plungin'  his  hid  nick  deep 
beneath  the  toide,  dhrank  greedily. 
"Hud,  queen  av  hiven!  scarce  had 
the  foorst  drop  av  the  blissid  wine 
passed  his  lips  than  he  was  horrified 
to  hear  a  voice  from  the  depths  av 
the  river's  tide  rise  up  an'  say  in 
tones  as  solemn  as  a  passin'  bell: 

"  'This  water  is  .vine: — 
Bud  your  eyes  are  mine!' 

an'  to  the  deep  sorrow  av  his  soul 
the  sight  went  out  from  his  eyes  at 
wanst,  an'  has  left  him  as  ye  have 
seen,  sor,  in  the  most  bitther  black 
darkness  from  that  day  to  this! 

"Wid  a  terrible  cry  he  shtarted  to 
his  fate,  an'  picked  at  his  eye-lids, 
an'  opened  thim  as  wide  as  a  fish, 
bud  in  vain!  It  was  no  thrick — he 
was  more  stone  blind  than  a  bat! 

"Shriek  upon  shriek  burst  from 
him  as  he  found  this  thrue,  an' 
shmall  blame  to  him!  Thin  in  the 
bitterness  av  his  despair  he  cursed 
himself  wid  the  curse  av  the  kishogue 
(fairies),  an'  all  the  black  curses  av 
the  Sheelygh  he  called  down  upon 
his  head  in  punishment  for  his  folly 
an'  impiety;  and  it  isn't  lucky  to 
curse  yourself  wid  thim  same  curses, 
sor,  for  they  loight  harrd  upon  a 
man,  to  his  heavy  sorrow  all  his  life 
after.  But  Dermot  niver  moinded 
this  thin;  he  knowed  he  deserved  all 
an'  more  for  his  wickedness,  an'  so 
he  cursed  himself  as  I  have  told  ye! 
Thin  hidin'  his  soightless  eyes  in  his 
hands,  he  turrned,  an'  reeled  an' 
staggered  away  from  the  bank  av  the 
river,  which  still  flowed  an  wid  plis- 
ant  ripple  an'  swash,  as  though  to 
mock  his  sinful  misfortune,  full  av  the 
timptin  wine  which  now  he  had 
sooner  plunge  into  the  fires  av  pur- 
gathory  than  touch  ag'in!  An'  he 
heerrd  the  voice  niver  no  more! 

"But  how  was  he  to  see  pfwhere 
to  guide  his  footstips  wid  the  two 
eyes  av  him  stone  blind  in  his  head? 
Ere  he'd  gone  twinty  perches  an  his 
way,  he  slipped  an  a  threacherous 
bit  of  ice  an'  fell  in  the  gripe  av  a 
ditch;  an'    there  he  lay,    moanin'  as 


hearrt    sorrowful     as    the    Banshee 

moans,  when   a   form  bent  over  him. 

"'Dermot!  Dermot,  darling;  conic, 
rise  up!  Oh!  what  is  the  matter? 
Oh!  sorra  the  day!  Is  it  drunk  ye 
are  on  this  night  an'  hour?  Look 
up!' 

"  'An'  pfwhat  can  the  blind  see? 
Who  spakes  ?  ' 

' '  '  Weirasthru!  Do  not  ye  know 
me  ?  An'  is  id  blind  ye  are  ?  Der- 
mot, pfwhat' s  happened  ye?' 

"  '  Ellen!  Saints  av  hiven!  pfwhat 
brought  ye  here  in  the  hour  av  me 
disthress  ?  ' 

"  '  Pfwhere  shud  I  be  but  by  yer 
soide?  Small  worth  av  a  wife  w'u'd 
I  be  to  desarrt  ye  whin  misfortune 
overtuk  ye!  Wurra,  wurra!  I  know 
all  now!  Sure,  I  seen  ye  go  an' 
knew  pfwhy  an'  for  pfwhat  ye  wint, 
an'  follyed  afther  to  save  ye!  The 
curse  av  the  midnoight  wine  has 
blasted  ye!  Oh!  Dermot,  pfwhy  did 
ye  dhrink  wid  evil  in  yer  hearrt!  Bad 
luck  to  the  slow  fut  av  me!  Pfwhy 
did  I  not  overtake  yiz  in  toime! ' 

' '  She  busted  into  tears,  an'  throw- 
in'  hersilf  in  the  ditch  besoide  him, 
she  wound  her  arrms  about  him. 

"  'Touch  me  not,  Ellen;  I'm  un- 
dher  a  curse  an'  a  pinance;  I'll  con- 
taminate yiz!    L'ave  me  to  die! ' 

' '  '  Sorra  a  bit  will  I !  By  yer 
soide  will  I  stay  till  death,  come  good 
or  ill!  Let  uz  l'ave  this  place,  an' 
roam  the  wurruld  together  in  pinance 
an'  poverty!  None  saw  uz  deparrt; 
an'  none  shall  see  ye  returrn  to  mock 
yer  misfartune.  This  place  will 
know  uz  no  more  till  our  mimory 
has  died  wid  those  who  now  live!  I 
will  stay  wid  ye,  Dermot,  an'  guide 
yer  stips  through  life  an'  the  wuruld! 
Take  hearrt,  darlint!  God  is  com- 
passionate; He  niver  shuts  wan  dure 
bud  He  opens  another,  an'  though 
He  has  sore  sthrucken  ye  wid  blind- 
ness in  punishmint  for  yer  sins,  good 
will  yet  result  from  id !     Come ! ' 

' '  Wid  thot  she  raised  him  to  his 
fate,  an'  thegither  they  wint  acrass 
the  fields,  Ellen  guidin'  his  stumblin' 
stips    over    the    shnow  wid  a  gintle 
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care  an'  solicitude,  an'  though  her 
own  two  eyes  were  stramin'  wid 
tears  av  grief,  sthrivin'  to  soother 
an'  cheer  his  darrkness  an'  sorrow 
wid  lovin'  wurruds  an'  tendher 
caresses.  Arrah,  worra!  bud  id  was 
a  sad  soight,  an'  wan  thot'd  brung 
tears  from  a  stone  to  have  seen ! 

"An'  thus  they  disappeared  over 
the  shnow,  an'  wint  no  man  knows 
whither.  Id  was  many  a  long  year 
ere  Killarney  saw  thim  ag'in,  an' 
thin  wan  noight,  afther  many  an' 
most  av  thim  thot  wor  thin  young, 
bud  had  now  long  since  grewn  ould 
an'  been  laid  in  the  grave,  an'  bud 
few  remained  who  recalled  the  Christ- 
mas Eve  that  Dermot  an'  Ellen  had 
so  mysteriously  vanished,  the  pair 
av  thim,  lukin'  much  as  ye  seen 
thim  just  now,  sor,  returrned  an' 
tuk  up  their  abode  near  the  ruined 
abbey,  where  they  have  since  lived 
in  a  little  ould  sod  hut,  beggin' 
charity  av  the  koind  in  hearrt.  Ould 
Ellen  stays  iver  at  his  soide,  an'  sells 
the  bog  oak  things  ye  saw.  Dermot, 
as  ye  know,  can  play  the  fiddle  very 
dacint,  an'  pfwhile  he  can,  if  ye  wish, 
give  ye  a  merry  tune  enough  an'  id, 
an'  shake  a  leg  in  a  jig  or  reel  as 
loively  as  wan  fifty  years  his  younger, 
he  much  prefers  not  to  dance  at  all, 
an'  to'  play  such  mourrnful  woild  airs 
as  'The  Moreen,'  or  'The  Domhnall,' 
to  which  ould  Ellen  will  sing  no 
wurruds  bud  thim  thot  were  written 
to  the  melodies  av  Ireland  by  Ould 


Ireland's  own  poet,  Thomas  Moore, 
than  whom,  sor,  id  is  well  known, 
there  has  niver  been  a  greater  poet 
before  or  since,  or  likely  to  be! 

' '  Nigh  to  thot  shpot  pfwhere  the 
curse  av  the  midnoight  wine  first  fell 
an  him,  Dermot  an'  Ellen  have  come 
back  in  poverty  an'  pinance  to  die, 
though  as  they  have  been  here  now 
for  nigh  upon  three  years  an'  are 
both  hale  an'  hearrty  in  health,  thot 
is  somethin'  which  mayn't  chance 
for  some  years  yit.  They  will  tell 
naught  av  their  wanderin's  in  the 
past  forty  years,  though  there's  thim 
thot  says  there's  no  shpot  an  this 
earth  thot's  sthrange  to  thim.  Inas- 
much as  in  his  youth  Dermot  Cassidy 
niver  wint  to  confession,  there's 
none  now  more  regular  in  attindance 
at  church  or  mass  nor  him,  wid  ould 
Ellen  iver  at  his  soide,  guidin'  his 
tottherin'  footstips.  No  ould  couple 
in  all  Kerry  is  betther  known  than 
thim,  to  whom  the  childher  av  Kil- 
larney go  at  all  toimes,  in  the  green 
shady  nooks  av  the  abbey  ruins,  to 
hear  him  play  the  fiddle,  or  tell  his 
tales,  regardin'  him  iver  an'  always 
wid  riverance  an'  awe  bekase  av  the 
pinance  he  is  undher  for  his  sin;  an' 
to  all  who  hould  spache  wid  him  he 
niver  fails  to  admonish  thim  to 
heed  the  wurruds  av  the  praste,  an' 
l'ave  dhrink  alone,  lest  they  meet 
wid  the  same  curse  thot  has  befallen 
him!" 

Clarence  L.  Lower. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

'  'Waldemar,  Waldemar, ' '  called  a 
pleasant  voice. 

"I  am  at  the  service  of  my  lady," 
answered  a  young  man,  entering  the 
room  and  bowing  respectfully  before 
the  one  who  had  called  him. 

'  'A  message  must  be  taken  at  once 
to  the  Duke  de  Marlac.      He  and  his 


daughter  are  to  attend  the  festivities 
tonight,  and  thy  hand  must  carry 
the  invitation  to  them." 

"Is  it  the  fair  Gertrude?"  asked 
Waldemar,  the  flush  upon  his  cheek 
heightening  at  the  word. 

'  'The  fair  Gertrude,  yes, ' '  answer- 
ed the  queen.  "Art  thou  also  caught 
in    the    meshes    of    her    grace    and 
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beauty?  If  so,  main-  arc  in  the  race 
against    thee,    men    of    fortune   and 

position,  whose  wealth  and  power 
may  have  much  effect  on  the  girl. 
Remember,  Waldemar,  thou  art  only 
a  humble  attendant  upon  Clotilde, 
the  wife  of  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks. ' ' 

"Yes,  a  slave,"  he  answered.  "Yet 
it  is  a  service  of  which  I  am  proud, 
my  lady,  and  the  fair  Gertrude  might 
do  worse  than  choose  such  a  position 
herself.  But  dost  thou  think  my 
station  in  life  will  be  considered  by 
such  a  girl  as  she?' ' 

"How  can  we  judge  of  such 
things?"  was  the  evasive  reply.  "The 
most  luscious  fruit  is  often  tainted 
with  the  worm  and  with  decay;  the 
sweetest  girl  is  oft  the  victim  of  the 
canker  of  selfishness.  But  go.  The 
king's  approach  is  announced  by  the 
bugle  thou  hearest,  and  his  mood  is 
not  always  a  happy  one. 

Waldemar  bowed  humbly  and 
departed  on  his  errand.  The  queen 
watched  him  leave  the  room,  and 
then  turned  with  a  sigh  to  her  dis- 
taff, whereon  she  was  preparing  the 
flax  for  her  husband's  rude  clothing. 
"Poor  Waldemar!"  she  mused.  "A 
youth  of  such  nobility  deserves  more 
than  we  are  doing  for  him.  His  own 
goodness  leads  him  to  have  full  faith 
in  the  truth  of  others.  I  hope  Ger- 
trude is  worthy  of  his  love,  but  even 
if  she  is,  I  fear  that  Waldemar' s 
Christianity  will  prevent  the  king 
from  giving  his  consent  to  their  mar- 
riage. ' ' 

Just  then  the  heavy  footsteps  of 
Clovis  sounded  on  the  bare  floor, 
and  the  lady  arose  to  receive  him. 
The  king  of  the  Franks  was  a  type 
of  the  rude  German  chieftain  of  early 
times.  He  was  large,  well-formed, 
and  muscular,  with  a  face  of  reddish 
tinge,  and  hair  inclined  to  the 
auburn.  His  absolute  rule  over  his 
subjects,  maintained  in  some  cases 
by  extremely  severe  measures,  had 
imparted  to  his  face  an  air  of  cynicism 
and  cruelty,  which  even  his  wife,  the 
refined  and  gentle  Clotilde,  had  fre- 


quent eause  to  tear.  As  he  entered 
the  room  he  threw  his  battle-ax  upon 
the  floor  with  a  clang,  and  apparent- 
ly in  no  good  humor  spoke  to  the 
queen. 

"Who  has  been  here  ?" 

"No  one  but  Waldemar,"  she 
answered  in  a  calm,  dignified  tone. 

"Where  is  he  now?" 

"I  have  sent  him  to  invite  the 
Duke  de  Marlac  to  the  festivities." 

"Will  his  daughter  be  with  him?" 

"Yes." 

"It  is  well,"  said  Clovis.  "I 
have  a  special  purpose  in  wishing 
her  here.  As  thou  knowest,  she  is 
held  in  ward  by  me  through  her 
father's  unpaid  allegiance.  He  is  too 
old  to  requite  me  with  his  service, 
and  I  must  see  to  such  disposal  of 
her  hand  in  marriage  as  shall  best 
serve  my  interests." 

"What  is  your  purpose?"  she 
asked,  with  anxiety. 

"Ulric,  one  of  my  captains  and 
keeper  of  the  prison,  has  long  been 
faithful  to  me,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  reward.  I  shall  bestow  her 
hand  on  him." 

"Does  she  love  him?" 

Clovis  opened  his  eyes  wide  in 
astonishment.  "Love!"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  the  hall  rang  with  his 
boisterous  laughter.  "Now  thou 
talkest  like  the  woman  thou  art. 
Such  foolishness  is  fitting  to  such 
weaklings  as  women  and  milksops. 
That  warrior  is  bravest  on  the  field 
of  battle,  who  thinks  not  of  love, 
but  of  duty.  When  he  who  serves 
for  love  alone  has  found  his  courage 
waning  and  has  sought  safety  in 
flight,  he  who  serves  from  duty  and 
from  fear  still  faces  the  enemy.  At 
least,  it  is  so  with  men." 

"But  not  with  women,  Clovis,'" 
said  Clotilde  earnestly.  "Love  is 
woman's  life.  It  makes  her  duty 
pleasant.  Bestow  her  hand  where 
her  heart  is  not,  and  she  is  like  the 
dull,  edgeless  battle-ax,  forced  to 
her  life's  labor,  yet  not  able  to  do  it 
nearly  so  well  as  when  the  edge  of 
duty  is  sharpened  by  love. ' ' 
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"I  had  not  thought  of  that." 

"If  the  heart  of  Gertrude  is  given 
to  one  in  every  way  worthy  of  her, 
wilt  thou  not  consent  to  her  marriage 
with  him,  whether  it  be  particularly 
to  thy  interest  or  not?" 

"Do  not  speak  in  riddles,"  he  an- 
swered impatiently.  "Who  is  the 
man?" 

"I  believe  Waldemar  loves  Ger- 
trude—" 

Again  his  boisterous  laugh  of 
derision  resounded  through  the  hall. 

'"Waldemar!"  he  exclaimed.  "A 
serving  man!  Would  he  aspire  to 
the  hand  of  a  nobleman's  daughter? 
Bah!  Does  he  not  understand  his 
place?     He  is  a  Christian,  too?' ' 

"Yes." 

His  face  became  scarlet  with  pas- 
sion. "A  Christian  and  a  slave!" 
he  cried.  "My  blood  boils  at  the 
thought.  He  has  deserted  the  worship 
of  Woden,  Thor,  and  the  other  noble 
gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Teutons. 
Can  he  hope,  then,  to  win  the 
daughter  of  one  who  knows  not  the 
worship  of  thy  spiritual,  unseen, 
unknowable  God  ?' ' 

"But  if  she  loves  him " 

"Loves  him?  If  she  betrays  my 
hope  of  her  by  giving  a  thought  to 
one  so  unworthy,  his  head  falls,  and 
I  take  my  favor  from  her.  Remember 
this,  Clotilde.  Tell  thy  pet  serving- 
man  that  his  place  is  not  in  the  ranks 
of  the  nobility  of  Frankland.  Thy 
God,  in  whose  name  our  oldest  child 
was  baptized  to  death,  is  not  the  God 
of  freedom-loving  Franks." 

"But,  Clovis,  our  second  child  was 
saved  to  us  by  prayer  to  my  God, 
when  thou  hadst  given  up  hope. ' ' 

"No  matter!"  he  angrily  ex- 
claimed. "I  can  no  longer  parley 
with  thee.  Thou  hast  heard  my  de- 
cision. Tell  Waldemar  that  if  he 
values  his  own  life,  he  must  say 
nothing  to  Gertrude. 

"Come.  My  hall  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  feast.  Dismiss  all 
thought  of  Waldemar  and  Gertrude 
from  thy  mind,  for  by  the  thunder- 
hurling  god,  they  shall  never  wed!" 


CHAPTER    II. 

The  banquet  hall  of  the  palace  was 
fitted  up  with  barbaric  splendor. 
Torches  were  set  in  niches  on  the 
walls,  and  from  their  waving  flags  of 
flame  a  murky  smoke  ascended  to 
the  ceiling,  and  found  egress  through 
the  gaping  crevices.  The  board  was 
loaded  with  the  products  of  the  chase, 
with  vegetables,  and  with  strong, 
coarse  wine.  The  guests  ate  from 
wooden  trenchers,  without  the  aid 
of  implements  so  unnecessary  as 
knives  and  forks.  The  wine  was 
quaffed  from  wooden  bowls  and 
metal  goblets,  and  the  drinking 
ability  of  the  guest  was  indicated 
by  the  size  of  his  cup. 

"I  propose  the  health  of  Ulric  and 
the  fair  Gertrude,"  shouted  Clovis, 
rising  in  his  place  and  tossing  off  a 
large  goblet  of  wine.  His  action  was 
instantly  imitated  by  the  assembled 
guests,  and  the  cry,  "Ulric  and  Ger- 
trude!" resounded  around  the  board. 

The  pair  to  whom  attention  was 
thus  called  sat  at  a  little  distance 
from  Clovis,  the  lady  demurely  gaz- 
ing at  her  father,  who  seemed 
pleased  at  the  association  of  her 
name  with  that  of  the  trusted  friend 
of  his  liege.  He  whispered  his  satis- 
faction in  her  ear,  while  Ulric  raised 
her  listless  hand  to  his  lips. 

The  feast  was  soon  finished,  and 
the  drinking  was  at  its  height.  The 
ringing  of  the  bowls  against  each 
other  when  a  toast  was  proposed, 
the  loud  shouts  and  coarse  jests  of 
the  banqueters,  and  the  confused  din 
of  clanking  weapons  rendered  it  well 
nigh  impossible  for  any  sound  to  be 
distinguished.  Yet,  above  all  these 
noises,  there  suddenly  rang  upon  the 
air  the  startling  cry,   "Thou  liest  !" 

Instantly  Ulric  drew  his  sword  and 
rushed  with  flaming  eyes  upon  the 
speaker.  It  was  Waldemar.  The 
serving  man  was  not  armed,  but 
springing  backward  a  few  steps  he 
drew  a  sword  from  its  scabbard  be- 
fore the  astonished  owner  could  real- 
ize what  was  happening.      Then  the 
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quick  ringing  of  weapons  sounded 
forth  amid  the  approving  shouts  of 
the  spectators,  and  the  sparks  of  fire 
from  the  clashing  steel  flew  about  the 
room  as  from  the  forge. 

"Part  them!  part  them!"  shrieked 
Clotilde,  trying  to  step  between  the 
combatants. 

' '  No,  no ! ' '  was  the  shout  of  Clovis. 
"The  slave  has  called  my  noble 
vassal  liar.  A  Frank  can  treat  this 
greatest  of  all  insults  in  but  one  way. 
He  must  kill  the  insulter.  Let  them 
fight  !" 

"Father,  father,  save  him!"  cried 
the  frightened  Gertrude,  falling  in- 
sensible into  her  father's  arms. 

The  conflict  was  too  fierce  to  last 
long.  A  skillful  pass  from  Waldemar 
and  his  opponent  lay  wounded  upon 
the  floor.  Waldemar  was  seized  and 
bound. 

"By  all  the  gods  of  the  Franks," 
cried  Clovis,  "I  call  upon  thee  to 
tell  how  this  brawl  began.  Ulric, 
speak!" 

The  wounded  man  received  the 
rude  surgical  treatment  the  times 
afforded,  which  was  scarcely  more 
than  the  binding  of  the  wound  to 
stop  the  flow  of  blood,  and  the 
application  of  a  healing  balsam.  The 
banquet  tables  had  been  cleared 
away,  and  the  drunken  guests,  half 
sobered  by  the  quarrel  they  had 
witnessed,  sat  or  stood  in  groups 
about  the  hall.  Ulric  was  led  before 
the  king,  leaning  upon  the  arms  of 
two  stalwart  attendants. 

"Tell  thy  story,"  said  Clovis. 

With  low  voice  and  painful  effort, 
Ulric  told  his  version  of  the  affair. 
"During  the  banquet  I  was  called 
from  my  place  by  this  slave,  who 
said  he  wished  to  tell  me  important 
news.  Without  thought  of  treachery 
or  of  insult,  I  went.  Pointing  to- 
ward the  fair  Gertrude,  he  said  she 
had  offered  to  buy  from  him  and 
other  attendants,  state  secrets  for  her 
father.  In  anger  I  resented  the  foul 
slander,  and  told  him  that  a  maiden 
so  chaste  and  beautiful  would  never 
stoop  to  speak  to  an   ignoble  slave. 


In  his  anger  he  called  me  liar.  You 
know  the  rest." 

Thrice  during  this  recital  Wald<  - 
mar  tried  to  interrupt  Ulric.  Thrice 
he  was  admonished  into  silence.  The 
last  time,  he  was  gagged,  and,  with 
the  reproachful  gaze  of  Gertrude 
directed  toward  him,  removed  from 
the  room  and  carried  to  a  dungeon. 

Clovis  turned  to  the  guests.  "The 
slave  has  slandered  a  noble  lady,  and 
insulted  and  wounded  a  true  liege- 
man of  your  king.  What  shall  be 
his  punishment?" 

"Wouldst  thou  condemn  the  man 
unheard?"  asked  Clotilde  in  sur- 
prise. 

'  •  Unheard  ?  Yes, ' '  exclaimed 
Clovis.  "What,  shall  not  the  word 
of  my  most  trusted  officer  be  taken 
against  that  of  twenty  Christian 
slaves?  My  men,  what  is  your 
verdict?" 

"Death!"  shouted  the  assembled 
chiefs,  their  swords  leaping  from 
their  scabbards  and  sending  a  re- 
sounding clash  through  the  hall. 

"I  am  well  pleased  with  your  an- 
swer, "  said  Clovis.  "How  is  it  with 
thee,  my  lady?"  he  asked,  turning 
to  Gertrude. 

"May  I  not  gain  mercy  for  him, 
at  least  a  trial?"  interrupted  Clotilde, 
while  Gertrude  bowed  her  head  and 
remained  silent. 

"No!"  shouted  Clovis  fiercely. 
"He  dies  on  the  eighth  day  sacred 
to  Woden.  Let  the  word  be  carried 
to  him,  for  by  the  gods  of  Clovis, 
he  shall  not  escape!" 

Ulric  was  removed  to  a  chamber 
of  the  palace,  where  further  atten- 
tion was  given  his  wound.  The 
other  guests  took  their  departure. 

CHAPTER    III. 

The  next  morning  word  was  taken 
to  Waldemar  that  the  sentence  of 
death  had  been  pronounced  upon 
him.  He  received  the  news  with 
Christian  resignation,  and  proceeded 
to  make  preparations  for  his  ap- 
proaching end. 

He  was   not  alone   in  the  rudelv 
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and  strongly  built  prison.  Many 
young  and  rebellious  subjects  of 
Clovis,  who  had  fallen  under  the  sus- 
picion of  their  king,  were  imprisoned 
with  the  young  man,  and  as  they  all 
occupied  one  room,  they  had  free 
access  to  one  another  for  the  ex- 
change of  opinions. 

Waldemar  considered  this  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  teach  the  doc- 
trines of  his  chosen  faith,  and  he 
accordingly  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  this  purpose.  His  labor, 
however,  seemed  vain.  His  fellow- 
prisoners  were  turbulent,  restless 
souls,  who  seemed  to  find  their 
greatest  happiness  in  open  battle  and 
secret  treason. 

One  day  his  food  was  brought  to 
him  by  one  of  his  fellow-prisoners 
and,  unknown  to  its  carrier,  Walde- 
mar saw  him  place  in  the  bowl  of 
water  a  sleeping  potion.  He  was 
convinced  that  some  scheme  was  on 
foot  which  they  did  not  desire  him  to 
discover,  and  he  determined  to  watch 
them  closely.  Accepting  the  food 
without  question,  he  proceeded  to 
partake  of  it;  but  when  he  seemed 
to  be  drinking  the  water,  he  managed 
to  dispose  of  it  without  swallowing  it. 
Therefore,  they  were  not  at  all  sur- 
prised to  see  his  head  fall  upon  his 
breast,  while  every  indication  of  deep 
slumber  manifested  itself.  They 
tested  in  various  ways  the  soundness 
of  his  sleep,  and  so  well  did  he 
counterfeit,  that  they  were  entirely 
deceived. 

It  was  arranged  between  them  that 
three  days  later  a  concerted  effort 
would  be  made  to  escape.  It  was 
planned  to  form  a  single  line  before 
the  door,  each  man  with  his  hands 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  one  in 
front.  Just  at  the  opening  of  the 
door  to  admit  their  food,  they  were 
to  push  suddenly  forward  against  the 
guard  and  his  assistants,  who  would 
be  crushed  to  the  ground,  whereupon 
the  crowd  might  rush  over  their 
bodies  and  escape.  The  plan  was 
worked  out  in  all  its  details,  and  a 
rehearsal  of  it  was  held,   Waldemar,  , 


through  it  all,  keeping  up  a  continual 
guttural  snoring.  At  the  conclusion 
of  their  conference,  they  administered 
restorative  kicks,  cuffs  and  pinches  to 
the  lumpish  mass,  and  after  a  proper 
amount  of  turning,  yawning,  and 
rubbing  of  the  eyes,  Waldemar 
awoke. 

He  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  He 
was  aware  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  him  to  try  to  communicate  with 
his  jailors,  for  this  would  arouse  the 
suspicion  of  the  prisoners  and  per- 
haps bring  upon  him  quick  punish- 
ment. After  due  thought,  he  de- 
termined upon  the  bold  plan  of 
preventing,  single-handed,  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  plot. 

The  day  of  the  attempt  arrived. 
In  accordance  with  their  plan,  they 
formed  themselves  in  line  a  few 
minutes  before  the  mid-day  meal  was 
brought  to  them.  Then  the  leader 
of  the  movement  explained  its  object 
to  Waldemar,  and  asked  him  to 
assist  in  carrying  it  out.  He  obeyed 
with  alacrity,  and  took  his  station 
near  the  head  of  the  column.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  opening  of  the 
door,  the  crowd  surged  forward. 
The  first  man  ran  with  full  force 
against  the  entering  keeper;  but 
Waldemar,  instead  of  transmitting  to 
the  one  before  him  the  force  of  those 
behind,  braced  himself  against  the 
door  post  and  withstood  the  terrible 
crush  for  a  short  time.  This  delay 
was  fatal  to  the  scheme.  Rallying 
from  his  surprise,  the  keeper  hurled 
the  first  man  back  into  the  cell,  and 
closed  the  door. 

With  one  impulse  the  baffled 
prisoners  turned  upon  Waldemar  to 
wreak  their  vengeance.  Fortunately, 
they  had  no  weapons,  but  they  were 
able  by  means  of  their  feet,  hands, 
and  teeth,  to  inflict  severe  torture 
upon  him,  and  he  soon  lay  bleeding 
and  unconscious  upon  the  floor  of 
the  cell.  Immediately  upon  being 
discovered  here,  he  was  carried  to 
another  cell,  which  he  was  permitted 
to  occupy  alone. 

On  that  morning  Clovis  had   de- 
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parted  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Allemannians,  who  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  River,  and  attacked  the  Prank- 
ish settlements  on  its  west  bank.  He- 
was  the  only  one  with  power  to  com- 
mute the  death  sentence  still  hanging 
over  Waldemar.  The  day  of  its 
execution  was  but  a  week  distant. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

In  a  few  days,  the  news  of  Walde- 
mar's  bravery  and  self-sacrifice 
reached  Clotilde  and  Gertrude.  The 
latter  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen  when  the  event  was  made 
known  to  them.  After  the  departure 
of  the  messenger,  the  queen  turned 
to  Gertrude  and  said,  "My  girl,  was 
not  Waldemar  basely  slandered  by 
Ulric?" 

"I  do  not  know,  my  lady  "  was 
the  reply.  "Dost  thou  think  Ulric 
capable  of  falsehood?' ' 

"I  would  rather  suspect  him  of 
falsehood  than  Waldemar  of  slander- 
ing thee. ' ' 

"How  am  I  to  know?"  asked  Ger- 
trude. 

"Go  to  him  at  once,"  was  the 
reply.  "Hear  the  story  from  his  own 
lips.      Dost  thou  not  love  him?' ' 

"Yes,  Oueen  Clotilde,  I  did  love 
him ' » 

"Until  Ulric  told  this  falsehood," 
interrupted  the  queen.  "Waldemar 
has  been  basely  wronged.  He  loves 
thee.  He  has  confessed  as  much  to 
me.  Why,  then,  should  he  risk  the 
chance  of  winning  thee,  by  uttering 
a  slander  which  thou  wouldst  be  sure 
to  hear?  No,  my  dear  girl;  let  thy 
faith  go  out  to  him.  At  least,  let 
him  know  that  thou  canst  trust  him." 

Waldemar  lay  that  afternoon  upon 
the  pallet  in  his  cell,  his  eyes  resting 
on  the  dark  shadows  which  the  set- 
ting sun  threw  upon  the  inner  walls, 
increasing  their  gloomy  and  forbid- 
ding appearance.  There  was  a  feel- 
ing of  bitterness  in  his  heart,  for  he 
knew  that  he  was  unjustly  accused, 
and  that  the  service  he  had  performed 
for  the  king  had  passed  without 
reward.      The  time  of  his   execution  . 


was  but  two  days  distant.  The 
thought  of  death  was  bitter  to  him, 
in  spite  of  his  Christian  resignation: 
but  the  thought  that  the  object  of  his 
love  believed  him  a  base  slanderer  of 
her  character,  was  still  harder  to  bear. 
He  had  sent  message  after  message 
to  her,  with  full  explanation  of  the 
circumstances,  but  had  received  no 
reply;  and  in  the  full  abandonment 
of  hope,  he  did  not  even  allow  the 
probable  thought  that  the  messages 
might  have  been  intercepted  or  lost. 
His  mind  was  so  sensitive  that  he 
had  come  to  think  himself  suspected 
and  despised  by  all.  He  was  still  ill 
from  the  injuries  received  in  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  the  other 
prisoners,  and  his  bodily  suffering 
weakened  his  mind  and  made  it  less 
capable  of  resistance  to  gloomy 
thoughts. 

He  was  aroused  from  his  mourn- 
ful reverie  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
bolt  of  his  cell  door.  He  arose  and 
faced  the  entrance,  expecting  to  see 
his  jailer;  instead,  it  was  the  slight, 
graceful  figure  of  a  girl.  Her  face 
was  almost  entirely  hidden  in  her 
vail,  yet  she  seemed  to  throw  a  light 
about  the  grim  cell,  making  it  almost 
pleasant  to  look  upon. 

Waldemar' s  weakness  would  not 
permit  him  to  stand  long,  and  there- 
fore he  sank  upon  the  rude  stone 
seat.  "Pardon  me  if  I  sit  without 
offering  thee  a  chair, ' '  he  said  apol- 
ogetically. "My  wounds  are  still 
fresh,  and  I  am  very  weak." 

"But  they  are  healing,  are  they 
not?' ' 

'  'Yes, ' '  he  replied  bitterly.  '  'They 
will  be  sufficiently  healed  on  Woden's 
day  to  enable  me  to  walk  to  my 
place  of  execution." 

She  shuddered  at  his  words.  "Is 
there,  then,  no  hope  of  pardon?" 

"Everything  is  against  me,"  he 
answered.  "In  the  first  place  lam 
a  slave.  My  word  would  never  be 
regarded  against  that  of  my  accuser. 
Then,  I  am  a  Christian.  Lastly,  I 
have  no  friend  but  Clotilde,  who, 
if  she  seeks  to  procure  my  release, 
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will  at  once  be  suspected  of  favoring 
me  through  religious  sympathy." 

"But  if  it  should  be  shown  that 
thou  hast  other  friends?" 

'  'That  is  impossible.  Those  who 
heard  Ulric's  story,  false  though  it 
was,  have  withdrawn  their  friendship 
from  me.  The  lady  whom  I  love, 
but  was  accused  of  slandering,  re- 
proached me  with  her  eyes  as  I  was 
dragged  to  this  dungeon.  Her  look 
of  pain  and  censure  has  been  upper- 
most in  my  mind,  for  by  that  I  know 
she  believes  my  enemy. ' ' 

Glad  that  she  had  not  yet  been 
recognized,  Gertrude  felt  free  in  ask- 
ing for  his  story.  He  told  her  with 
such  calmness,  that  conviction  ac- 
companied each  word.  "In  the 
banquet  hall  Ulric,  flushed  with  wine, 
approached  me  with  an  insulting 
taunt.  He  must  have  heard  from 
some  source  that  I  loved  the  fair  and 
virtuous  Gertrude,  for  he  taunted  me 
with  the  difference  between  our 
stations,  until  my  shame  and  anger 
must  have  overcome  my  better  judg- 
ment, and  I  answered  him  sharply. 
Then  he  boasted  that  Gertrude  was 
already  pledged  to  him,  and  that  his 
design  of  seizing  the  fief  and  title  of 
her  father  would  be  aided  by  her.  It 
was  then  that  my  tongue  burst 
through  restraint,  and  I  gave  him 
the  lie.  I  know  his  story  was  false, 
for  the  girl  is  too  noble  to  have  so 
unworthy  a  design  against  her  father. 
Humble  though  I  am,  despised  by 
all  the  nobles  and  by  the  lady  her- 
self, yet  would  I  shed  my  last  drop 
of  blood  in  defense  of  her  character/' ' 

"The  blessings  of  the  gods  upon 
thee,  Waldemar!"  exclaimed  the 
grateful  girl,  throwing  off  her  vail. 

Overcoming  his  gladness  and  sur- 
prise, he  approached  her  humbly, 
almost  reverently;  and  kneeling  upon 
the  floor  of  the  cell,  pressed  her 
hand  to  his  lips. 

With  a  blush  of  maiden  modesty 
and  dignity,  she  took  both  his  hands 
in  hers.  '  'Waldemar,  I  should  per- 
haps hesitate  to  say  what  I  feel  I 
must.       But  since  thou  hast  declared 


thy  faith  and  affection  to  me,  I  owe 
thee  a  debt  I  must  pay.  I  have 
heard  that  thou  wouldst  not  tell  me 
thy  love  because  of  the  difference  in 
our  stations.  Waldemar,  birth  alone 
has  made  that  difference;  thou  hast 
proven  thyself  capable  of  nobility 
which  I  shall  never  equal.  There- 
fore, thou  wouldst  ask  no  favor  in 
seeking  my  hand.  I  am  the  favored 
one,  and  hence  I  am  free  to  tell  thee 
my  love.  I  have  noted  thee  for 
years,  and  have  known  thy  worth 
and  thy  faithfulness.  They  have  led 
me  to  the  love  I  now  offer,  with  my 
hand,  to  thee  forever." 

"Gertrude,  thou  art  risking  too 
much,"  said  the  young  man  in  a 
tone  of  fervent  gratitude.  "Thy 
father  will  not  consent  to  thy  union 
with  a  slave;  the  king  will  not  permit 
it,  for  I  am  a  Christian.  If  even 
I  should  escape  from  my  coming 
fate,  my  happiness  cannot  be  realized. 
But  my  death  is  sure.  The  king- 
alone  has  power  to  pardon,  and  he 
is  away  and  will  not  be  back  in  time. 
Woden's  day  will  soon  be  here,  and 
there  is  no  earthly  hope  for  me. 
Therefore,  Gertrude,  the  true  God 
bless  thee  for  the  great  happiness 
thou  hast  brought  me.  Thank  God, 
thou  shalt  not  be  required  to  make 
any  more  sacrifice  for  me. 

"My  life  has  never  known  comfort. 
Bowed  down  with  my  slavery,  I 
knew  but  one  friend,  and  she  my 
mistress.  Since  I  accepted  the 
Christian  faith,  I  have  felt  still  more 
the  bitter  contempt  of  those  whom  I 
have  served,  all  but  Clotilde.  From 
the  depths  of  my  despair,  I  have 
seen  the  glimmering  of  one  star,  which 
has  been  all  the  brighter  for  the 
darkness  of  my  life.  As  the  prisoner 
in  the  dungeon  gazes  out  upon  the 
light  of  day,  vainly  striving  to  think 
of  enjoying  it,  so,  through  the  prison 
bars  of  my  unhappy  life  I  have 
gazed  upon  thee.  But  to  the  bar  of 
my  slavery  has  been  added  the  bar 
of  religious  difference,  and  now  the 
grating  is  completed  with  the  bars  of 
the    prison    and    of    certain    death. 
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But  Gertrude,  my  life  will  go  out  in 
comparative  happiness,  since  I  know 
thou  lovest  me.  God  bless  thee  for 
bringing  to  me  this  comfort." 

The  girl  wept  bitter  tears  as  her 
lover  spoke,  for  she  saw  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  condition.  Then  mas- 
tering her  grief,  "I  must  go,"  she 
said,  "I  shall  see  thee  again.  Keep 
thy  hope  alive.  There  may  yet  be 
found  a  way  to  save  thee." 

With  a  lovers'  kiss  they  separated. 

CHAPTER    V. 

It  was  the  night  before  the  time  of 
execution.  The  preparations  for  that 
event  were  being  made.  Black  clouds 
were  hovering  about  the  prison,  and 
the  occasional  mutterings  of  thunder 
heralded  the  approach  of  a  heavy 
storm.  Waldemar  lay  upon  his  hard 
bed,  his  mind  filled  with  conflicting 
thoughts.  At  one  moment  he  was 
contemplating  the  image  of  the  fair 
Gertrude,  which  rose  before  him  in 
all  the  girl's  beauty;  then  his  mind 
wandered  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  a  gloom  settled  down  upon  his 
spirits.  Turning  thence  to  the  source 
of  all  comfort  and  consolation  he 
uttered  a  prayer  to  God,  and  then 
before  his  imagination  arose  the 
image  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  the 
agonized  eyes  looking  down  upon 
him  in  supreme  compassion. 

Outside  the  prison  the  deathwatch 
paced  to  and  fro,  his  spear  upon  his 
shoulder  and  his  sword  at  his  side. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  storm  burst 
upon  the  prison.  The  guard  still 
paced  along  the  interior  of  the  wall 
surrounding  the  prison  yard,  though 
the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and 
his  scanty  clothing  was  drenched. 
Another  guard  came  to  relieve  him. 
They  conversed  through  the  gate  as 
the  one  on  the  inside  was  unfastening 
the  heavy  bolts. 

"Old  Thor  is  working  hard  to- 
night, Hubert,"  said  one. 

"  Truly,"  answered  the  other. 
'  'The  sparks  from  his  anvil  are  bright 
enough,  but  when  he  flings  the  white- 
hot  bolts  through  the  air  they  almost 


blind  one.  What  is  that?"  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  as  a  brilliant  Bash 
of  lightning  startled  both. 

"What?    Where?" 

"Look  to  the  right  of  the  gate  as 
the  next  flash  comes,"  he  answered 
breathlessly. 

They  both  bent  their  gaze  in  the 
direction  indicated,  and  when  the 
lightning  again  illuminated  the  scene, 
they  observed  a  white  figure.  Before 
the  light  disappeared,  it  had  darted 
toward  the  gate. 

The  guards  stood  as  if  paralyzed 
with  terror,  and  the  gate,  released 
from  the  restraining  bolts,  swung 
slowly  open.  The  succeeding  flash 
revealed  the  figure  at  the  side  of  the 
turnkey.  "Thy  keys  !"  came  the 
shrill  whisper,  and  before  the  terrified 
man  realized  the  situation,  his  keys 
were  snatched  from  his  hand,  and  in 
the  next  brilliant  lightning  glow  the 
white  figure  disappeared  within  the 
prison. 

The  superstition  of  the  guards  pre- 
vented immediate  pursuit.  A  rasp- 
ing of  the  bolt  of  his  door  aroused 
Waldemar  from  his  reveries.  The 
white-robed  figure  appeared  before 
him.  The  young  man  fell  on  his 
knees.  "Art  thou  the  Holy  Virgin?" 
he  asked  tremulously.  "Hast  thou 
come  to  comfort  my  last  hours  ?' ' 

Almost  before  he  could  speak  the 
lightning  flash  which  revealed  the 
figure  died  away,  and  a  voice  which 
he  seemed  to  have  heard  before  in  a 
dream,  answered  him:  "A  virgin, 
not  holy,  but  devoted  to  thy  service. 
Waldemar,  thou  shalt  escape.  I 
have  learned  a  secret  of  this  prison 
which  none  of  the  present  guard 
know.  Next  to  this  cell  there  is  a 
room  which  can  be  entered  only 
through  the  door  of  another,  but 
which  communicates  with  this 
through  the  hole  thou  canst  feel 
here." 

As  she  spoke  she  took  his  hand, 
and,  placing  it  against  the  wall,  re- 
vealed to  him  an  opening  not  more 
than  three  inches  square.  She  went 
on     hastilv:      "Thou    shalt     remain 
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here  past  the  time  set  for  thine  exe- 
cution, and  then  a  way  may  be 
opened  up  for  thine  escape.  Come. ' ' 
•  Passing  through  the  door  of  his 
cell,  they  walked  into  a  neighboring 
one.  Taking  a  key  from  her  dress, 
she  applied  it  to  a  small  lock,  almost 
completely  hidden  in  a  crevice  of  the 
cell  wall,  and  a  door  flew  open.  As  the 
young  man  stepped  inside  the  dark 
room,  the  girl  threw  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  and,  pressing  a  kiss  upon 
his  lips,  exclaimed,  "Waldemar,  it 
is  thy  Gertrude.  Love  has  done  a 
deed  which  nothing  else  would  have 
thought  of.  The  gods  preserve  thee. 
All  will  yet  be  right.      Farewell. ' ' 

Holding  her  in  his  arms  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  young  man  felt  that  the 
brightness  and  happiness  of  heaven 
had  succeeded  the  darkness  and 
despair  of  hell.  Then  he  stepped 
into  his  new  cell,  and  the  door  was 
closed,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  ex- 
sistence. 

All  this  happened  in  a  few  min- 
utes, and  the  guards  had  spent  that 
time  in  obtaining  assistance  for  the 
work  of  investigation.  As  Gertrude 
reached  the  outer  door  of  the  prison, 
she  was  met  by  a  dozen  men.  Most 
of  them  shrunk  in  terror  from  the 
apparition,  but  one,  more  bold, 
seized  her,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
torch  he  bore,  peered  into  her  face. 
"Gertrude!"  he  exclaimed  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"Yes,  Ulric,  it  is  I,"  answered  the 
girl.  '  'Thou  didst  not  think  that  the 
first  time  leaving  thy  room  after  thine 
illness,  would  bring  thee  into  such 
contact  with  me.  But  the  victim  of 
thy  treacherous  lie  has  escaped,  and 
I  care  not  what  is  done  with  me. ' ' 

Ulric' s  face  was  livid  with  rage  as 
he  answered:  "Thou  shalt  take  his 
place  in  the  cell,  and  there  await  the 
pleasure  of  the  king.  Consider  thy- 
self fortunate  if  thou  dost  not  meet 
the  fate  from  which  thou  hast  saved 
him!" 

Again  she  laughed  as  she  was  con- 
ducted to  the  cell,  and  there  was 
more  of  joy  in  her  voice  than   her 


captors  thought.  Securely  fastening 
the  door,  Ulric  and  the  guards  de- 
parted. 

'  'Waldemar, ' '  she  called  in  a  whis- 
per. 

"What,  Gertrude,  art  thou  here?" 
he  asked  in  alarm. 

"Yes,  dear.  It  has  happened 
better  than  I  had  planned.  I  am  to 
be  kept  here  to  await  the  decision  of 
Clovis.  They  will  bring  food  to  me, 
and  I  will  contrive  to  pass  the  greater 
share  of  it  to  thee.  Canst  thou  live  on 
two-third  rations  for  a  few  weeks?" 
Her  voice  was  merry,  but  he  felt  more 
serious. 

"My  sweet,  what  will  become  of 
thee  when  the  king  hears  of  thy 
treason  ?" 

'  'Thou  art  not  at  all  gallant, ' '  she 
answered,  half  pouting  and  half 
laughing.  "Thou  shouldst  have 
sworn  to  live  on  half  rations  from 
such  delicate  hands  as  these,  especial- 
ly as  thine  appetite  will  be  destroyed 
by  my  continuous  prattle.  Why 
didst  thou  not  speak  so,  instead  of 
asking  me  impossible  questions  about 
the  future?" 

"Ah,  Gertrude,"  answered  Wal- 
demar sadly,  yet  with  a  smile  which 
he  could  not  suppress,  "I  fear  for 
thee.  If  thou  shouldst  fall  a  victim 
to  the  king's  fury,  it  would  be  worse 
than  it  was  before. ' ' 

"Not  so,"  answered  the  girl,  with 
love  sounding  in  every  accent  of  her 
voice.  ' '  I  shall  suffer  instead  of 
thee.  No,  Waldemar,  the  fates  are 
favorable  to  us  both.  Let  us  hope 
that  all  will  be  well. ' ' 

Thus  the  girl  by  her  buoyancy  and 
confidence  drove  away  her  lover's 
fears,  and  in  happy,  affectionate  con- 
verse they  passed  the  days  of  their 
imprisonment.  In  their  confidential 
talks,  conducted  Pyramus  and  Thisbe 
like  through  the  opening  in  the  wall, 
Waldemar  touched  frequently  upon 
his  religious  faith,  and  the  result  of 
his  earnest  exhortation  was  that  she 
expressed  herself  as  converted  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity. 

In  the  meantime  every  effort  was 
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being  made  by  Clotilde,  the  duke, 

and  the  other  friends  and  relatives  of 
Gertrude,  to  discover  her  where- 
abouts, but  Ulric  had  sworn  all  the 
guards  to  silence,  hoping  that  her 
continued  imprisonment  would  wean 
her  from  her  love  for  Waldemar. 
Many  theories  were  advanced  as  to 
Waldemar's  escape,  and  the  country 
was  scoured  in  all  directions.  Thus 
was  the  wisdom  of  the  girl's  plan 
vindicated,  for  had  he  been  allowed 
to  escape  from  the  prison,  he  would 
surely  have  been  retaken,  and  then 
his  execution  would  have  been  in- 
evitable. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

While  these  events  were  taking 
place  at  home,  Clovis  was  in  the 
field  with  his  chosen  warriors.  The 
Allemannians,  a  powerful  tribe  in- 
habiting the  country  east  of  that 
ruled  by  Clovis,  had  swept  across  the 
Rhine  River  into  his  territory.  After 
some  weeks  of  marching  and  man- 
euvering, the  two  armies  met  in  con- 
flict. The  battle  was  long  and  fierce. 
At  the  head  of  his  most  trusty  war- 
riors, Clovis  entered  the  thickest  of 
the  fight.  The  powerful  blows  of 
his  battle-ax  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  his  enemies,  and  inspired 
his  soldiers  with  confidence. 

But  it  was  in  vain.  Slowly  the 
Allemannians  gained  ground  against 
him.  In  his  despair  he  invoked  the 
gods  he  had  worshiped,  but  he  was 
still  forced  to  fall  back  before  the 
determined  assaults  of  the  enemy. 

'  'The  God  of  thy  wife  Clotilde  can 
and  will  help  thee."  Looking  in 
the  direction  of  the  voice,  he  saw 
a  man  who  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  queen,  but  upon  being  created 
a  duke  by  the  king,  had  accom- 
panied him  to  the  wars. 

For  a  time  Clovis  stood  with 
bowed  head  and  troubled  brow. 
Then,  as  his  men  continued  the  re- 
treat, he  cried  aloud  in  his  anguish, 
"Thou  God  of  Clotilde,  thou  Chris- 
tian God!  Help  me  in  my  sore 
need.       Deliver  mine    enemies    into 


my  hands,  and   my  service  shall  be 
thine  forever. 

His  voice  rang  like  a  trumpet  over 
the  bloody  field.  It  was  echoed  by 
the  soldiers  surrounding  him.  "The 
God  of  the  Christians  is  our  help," 
they  shouted.  "By  His  aid  will  we 
conquer!"  Inspired  with  new  zeal, 
they  rushed  upon  the  enemy.  Ter- 
rified by  the  shout,  aud  taken  by 
surprise  at  the  mighty  onslaught,  the 
Allemannians,  after  a  feeble  resis- 
tance, gave  themselves  up  as  pris- 
oners. Surrounded  by  his  brave 
companions,  Clovis  knelt  amid  the 
dust  and  blood  and  gave  thanks  to 
God. 

Upon  the  return  of  Clovis  from 
the  battle,  Clotilde  heard  with  joy  of 
the  conversion  of  her  husband. 
Fearing  that  he  might  be  influenced 
by  his  pagan  advisers  against  the 
faith  he  had  sworn  to  espouse,  she 
immediately  induced  him  to  set  the 
time  of  his  baptism  for  Christmas 
day,  which  was  but  a  few  weeks  dis- 
tant. The  bishop  of  Rheims  was 
chosen  to  perform  the  ordinance,  and 
before  the  day  set,  he  instructed  the 
royal  convert  in  the  principles  of  the 
new  faith. 

As  soon  as  these  arrangements 
had  been  made,  Clotilde  felt  that 
she  could  safely  approach  him  on 
the  subject  of  Gertrude  and  Walde- 
mar. 

"Waldemar!"     Clovis    exclaimed 
as  the  name  was  mentioned.     "Have 
my    orders    not    been    carried    out? 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  neglect? 
Those  guilty  of  it  shall  suffer!" 
'  'Waldemar  has  escaped. ' ' 
"Escaped!     How?     When?" 
"I    do  not  know  how,  but  when 
the    time    for    the    execution    came, 
word  was  brought  that  the  prisoner 
could     not     be    found.        And    the 
strangest  thing  is,  that  on  the  very 
day  of  Waldemar's  escape,  Gertrude 
disappeared,  and  has  not  since  been 
seen." 

"Did  she  love  Waldemar?" 
"I  think  so.      But  I  do  not  know 
how    they  could   manage  to    escape 
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together,  when  the  entire  country 
has  been  thoroughly  searched." 

Clovis  was  in  no  good  humor  as 
he  proceeded  to  the  prison  to  investi- 
gate the  strange  occurrence.  Ulric 
had  just  been  in  the  cell  occupied  by 
Gertrude,  and  had  attempted  by 
taunts  and  threats  to  gain  her  hand 
in  marriage.  He  had  used  the  argu- 
ments commonly  employed  on  such 
occasions.  He  had  boasted  of  his 
power  over  her,  and  of  the  certain 
death  awaiting  Waldemar  if  he 
should  ever  return  to  claim  her.  He 
had  repeated  his  false  account  of  the 
events  leading  to  the  quarrel,  and 
had  cast  insinuations  of  dishonesty 
and  corruption  on  the  young  man's 
name. 

The  indignation  of  Waldemar  was 
great  during  the  conversation,  which 
was  plainly  audible  to  him;  and  he 
needed  all  his  self-restraint  to  avoid 
crying  shame  on  the  falsifier.  But 
the  quick  wit  and  ready  repartee  of 
Gertrude  entirely  disarmed  Ulric' s 
base  attempts,  and  he  was  forced  to 
retreat  in  baffled  rage,  leaving  the 
two  lovers,  despite  the  seriousness  of 
their  situation,  laughing  heartily  at 
his  discomfiture. 

A  heavy  step  and  the  hasty  with- 
drawing of  the  bolt  of  the  cell  door 
gave  Gertrude  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  another  visitor,  and  in 
spite  of  herself  she  experienced  a 
pang  of  serious  apprehension.  It 
was  Clovis.  His  surprise  upon  see- 
ing Gertrude  was  fully  as  great  as 
her  dismay  at  seeing  him.  "Thou 
art  here?"  he  cried  in  astonishment. 

"Yes,  King  Clovis,"  she  answered 
with  a  partially  successful  attempt  at 
self-control. 

"Where  is  Waldemar?" 

'  'That  thou  shalt  never  know  until 
thou  hast  restored  to  him  the  rights 
taken  from  him  through  the  perjury 
of  Ulric." 

"What?  Defiance  and  disobed- 
ience to  thy  king  ?  Dost  thou  think 
such  conduct  will  secure  pardon  for 
thy  lover  when  he  is  captured  ?  Be- 
sides, think   what   thou   hast   done. 


Thou  hast  assisted  him  to  escape. 
Thou  hast  defied  my  authority.  Thou 
hast  helped  slander  one  of  my  faith- 
ful officers,  and  hast  been  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel  in  which  he  was 
wounded.  Thou  art  even  now  in 
danger.  Ye<",  in  spite  of  all  these 
things,  thou  wouldst  defy  the  power 
of  the  only  one  who  can  save  thee!" 

"I  do  my  duty,  King  Clovis,"  she 
answered  firmly.  "Were  I  to  do 
otherwise  I  would  betray  an  innocent 
man  into  thy  cruel  hands.  Waldemar 
has  been  of  service  to  thee.  He  has 
told  the  Iruth  regarding  the  encoun- 
ter between  him  and  Ulric.  That 
man  was  to  blame.  He  slandered 
me  so  grossly  that  Waldemar  gave 
him  the  lie,  and  then  wounded  him 
in  self-defense.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  other  prisoners  would  have 
escaped  had  it  not  been  for  Walde- 
mar's  faithful  service,  and  the  only 
reward  he  received  for  it  was  a  wound 
and  an  order  for  closer  confinement. 
Notwithstanding  his  faithfulness  to 
thee,  he  would  have  died  an  igno- 
minious death  had  I  not  secured  his 
release.  He  is  where  thou  canst  not 
find  him.  Do  what  thou  wilt  with 
me.  I  am  ready  for  any  fate,  but 
Waldemar  thou  shalt  never  harm!" 

"Listen!"  said  Clovis.  "I  have 
had  great  hope  of  thee.  I  had 
intended  thee  for  Ulric,  and  thou 
and  he  would  have  been  advanced  in 
every  way  by  my  favor.  From  his 
position  as  keeper  of  the  prison, 
he  would  have  been  promoted  to  a 
dukedom.  Know,  therefore,  what 
thou  hast  lost  by  thy  infatuation  for 
this  slave,  who  is  not  worthy  even 
to  kneel  before  thee.  But  there  is 
yet  a  chance  to  save  thee.  Thou 
knowest  where  Waldemar  is.  Before 
to-morrow  noon  thou  must  acquaint 
me  with  his  whereabouts,  or  thou 
shalt  die  in  his  place.  Will  this 
move  thee?" 

She  laughed  at  him.  "Oh  king, 
thy  wisdom  is  not  equal  to  thy  pow- 
er, or  thou  wouldst  know  that  never 
yet  did  a  true  woman  betray  her 
lover  to  save  her  own  unworthy  life.. 
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I  shall  die  happy  in  the  thought  that 
I  have  preserved  his  life." 

"Thou  shalt  not  die!"  exclaimed 
Waldemar.  "Here  I  am,  King 
Clovis;  wreak  thy  vengeance  upon 
me,  but  that  girl  shall  not  suffer. ' ' 

"Oh  Waldemar,"  moaned  Ger- 
trude, giving  way  to  tears.  '  'Why 
didst  thou  speak?  Thou  hast  be- 
trayed thyself." 

"Shall  I  not  rather  betray  myself 
than  permit  thee  to  die  an  innocent 
death  for  me?  Know,  King  Clovis, 
my  quarrel  with  Ulric  was  just, 
as  have  been  all  my  later  acts.  I 
am  willing  to  place  my  record  against 
his  or  thine  for  the  people  to  read. ' ' 

"Make  peace  with  the  world,  then, ' ' 
said  Clovis,  "for  on  Christmas  day 
you  shall  both  receive  your  condem- 
nation. Remember,  this  gives  you 
but  three  days  for  preparation.  Till 
then,  farewell.  My  word  is  given, 
and  it  cannot  be  recalled. ' ' 

He  left  them.  They  wept  tears 
of  mingled  sorrow  and  joy.  Each 
mourned  that  the  other  must  die, 
yet  both  rejoiced  that  neither  should 
die  alone. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Clovis  returned  to  his  palace  and 
related  the  strange  story  to  the  queen. 
She  thanked  God  that  the  lost  had 
been  found.  '  'Surely,  my  husband, ' ' 
she  said,  '  'thou  wilt  not  permit  such 
faithfulness  to  thee  as  Waldemar  has 
shown,  to  go  unrewarded.  Then 
consider  Gertrude's  devotion  to  him. 
Such  love  as  this  is  divine,  yet  it  is 
pure  womanly  affection.  Think,  too, 
how  unworthy  a  part  Ulric  has  played. 
He  has  slandered  the  daughter  of  thy 
friend,  wounded  her  lover,  kept  her 
confined  for  weeks  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  relatives  and  friends, 
and  yet  he  retains  his  place  while 
he  who  deserves  most  at  thy  hands, 
languishes  in  prison.  Thou  art 
about  to  become  a  Christian,  Clovis, 
and  that  on  Christ's  own  day.  Let 
me  carry  the  message  of  pardon  to 
the  lovers  and  bring  them  forth  to  joy 
and  freedom. ' ' 


"No,  Clotilde,  I  shall  not  permit 
thee  to  carry  a  message  of  pardon  to 
them.  Go  to  them  if  thou  wilt,  but 
no  pardon  shalt  thou  take  from  me. ' ' 

She  went  to  the  prison,  while 
Clovis  was  making  preparations  for 
the  coming  baptism.  The  interview 
between  the  queen  and  the  lovers 
was  touching.  She  gave  them  her 
blessing  and  pledged  her  best  efforts 
toward  gaining  their  release,  while 
advising  them  to  be  in  readiness  to 
meet  their  fate  as  became  Christians. 

Christmas  day  came.  The  road 
from  the  palace  to  the  church,  along 
which  the  baptismal  procession  was 
to  move,  was  carpeted  with  leaves 
and  flowers  and  bordered  with  rich 
hangings.  The  church  was  bedecked 
with  magnificent  ornaments,  and  indi- 
cations pointed  to  a  most  impressive 
ceremony.  With  full  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance, the  procession  formed  and 
moved  slowly  along  the  path,  amid 
the  chants  of  the  priests  and  the 
acclamations  of  the  people. 

The  baptismal  ceremony  over,  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  their  attendants 
returned  to  the  palace,  while  three 
thousand  of  Clovis' s  warriors  re- 
ceived the  same  ordinance.  A  feast 
had  been  announced,  to  be  held  in 
the  palace.  Before  its  commence- 
ment, Clovis  took  his  place  on  a 
canopied  throne  in  the  banquet  hall, 
in  the  presence  of  his  guests,  the 
queen  sitting  at  his  side. 

The  king  arose  and  addressed  the 
guests:  "A  matter  needs  our  atten- 
tion before  the  banquet  is  proceeded 
with."  He  gave  a  signal  to  an  at- 
tendant, who  disappeared  and  soon 
returned,  bringing  in  Waldemar  and 
Gertrude,  both  securely  bound. 
Their  pinched  and  haggard  faces  be- 
trayed the  want  they  had  suffered 
during  their  imprisonment,  but  they 
bore  up  bravely  under  the  ordeal 
through  which  they  were  passing. 
A  murmur  of  sympathy  and  remon- 
strance ran  round  the  table,  but  the 
king  seemed  not  to  be  affected  by 
it. 

"Ulric,    arise,"    he    said.       Ulric 
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obeyed    in    a    timid    and    hesitating 
manner,  and  stood  in  his  place. 

"I  have  called  before  you  this 
pair,"  said  the  king,  addressing  the 
guests,  '  'that  justice  may  be  done 
and  punishment  be  meted  out  to  fit 
the  offences  which  have  been  com- 
mitted. Waldemar,  thou  hast  been 
convicted  of  slandering  the  girl  who 
stands  at  thy  side,  and  of  wounding 
one  of  my  officers.  His  word  con- 
demned thee,  and  the  word  of  a 
noble  in  Clovis's  household  is  never 
questioned.  Thy  doom  was  death. 
Thou  hast  escaped  punishment  for 
the  present,  through  the  blind,  self- 
sacrificing  act  of  the  girl  beside  thee. 
By  this  act  she  has  brought  upon 
herself  weeks  of  imprisonment  and 
sorrow,  as  also  an  equal  condemna- 
tion with  thine. 

"I  had  promised  to  Ulric,  before 
these  events  occurred,  the  dukedom 
of  Freiland  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vice. Is  my  recital  true?"  He 
paused  a  short  time.  Many  eyes 
were  wet,  many  sobs  were  heard, 
and  the  queen  wept  bitterly,  but  no 
one  spoke. 

"Then,"  continued  the  king,  "I 
have  only  this  to  say:  The  slandering 
of  the  maiden  was  a  serious  offense; 
for  be  it  known  that  so  long  as  Clovis 
reigns  in  Frankland,  the  honor  of  the 
humblest  of  its  maidens  must  never 
be  assailed  in  falsehood.  The  false 
witness  which  has  been  given  is 
worthy  of  condemnation,  for  one  of 
the  greatest  crimes  a  Frank  can  com- 
mit is  that  of  perjury.  Injustice  and 
tyranny  to  the  prisoners  of  the  state 
cannot  be  condemned  too  strongly. 
All  these  offenses  thou,  Ulric,  hast 
committed  /" 

It  was  as  if  a  bombshell  had  ex- 
ploded among  the  guests.  All  started 
to  their  feet  and  looked  with  wonder- 
ing eyes  at  Ulric,  who,  his  face 
crimson  with  shame,  stammered, 
hesitated,  and  fell,  overwhelmed  with 
remorse,  upon  his  chair. 

' '  Thou,  Waldemar, ' '  continued 
the  monarch,  "hast  wounded  one  of 
my  officers,  after  giving  him  the  lie. 


Thou  hast  cheated  the  executioner 
of  his  prey.  Thou  hast  gained  the 
affections  of  a  maiden  of  higher  rank 
than  thine.  Under  thy  influence  she 
has  broken  the  prison  locks  and  re- 
leased a  condemned  captive.  Know, 
then,  my  friends,  that  Waldemar  and 
Gertrude  are  hereby  condemned  to 
pay  penance  by" — he  paused  to  give 
his  words  greater  effect — "by  uniting 
their  hands  in  marriage;  this  punish- 
ment to  take  effect  immediately  and 
to  last  as  long  as  life. ' ' 

A  mighty  sigh  of  relief  went  up 
from  the  assembly,  and  their  plau- 
dits greeted  the  judgment  of  the 
king.      He  proceeded. 

"Thou,  Ulric,  hast  been  the 
guilty  one.  These  two  have  been 
thy  victims.  I  thank  the  true  God 
that  no  more  harm  was  done.  Thou 
hast  deserved  punishment,  but  we 
will  celebrate  Christinas,  the  birthday 
of  our  divine  Master,  by  an  act  of 
compassion  and  mercy,  in  imitation 
of  the  many  performed  by  him. 
Thou,  Ulric,  art  pardoned. ' ' 

The  king  took  his  seat  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  guests.  The 
queen  embraced  the  lovers  with 
fervor. 

Waldemar  and  Gertrude  were  al- 
lowed time  to  change  their  raiment, 
when  the  latter  was  baptized  and  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed. 
They  took  their  places  at  the  table 
as  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Frei- 
land. 

The  combined  marriage  and  Christ- 
mas feast  was  sumptuous.  Many 
were  the  congratulations  showered 
upon  bride  and  groom,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  enough  hap- 
piness to  atone  for  all  the  suffering 
of  the  past. 

And  the  king?      He   was  happy, 

too,    for   he   had    performed   an    act 

befitting    his    new-found    knowledge 

of  the  meaning  of  Christmas  Day. 

Willard  Done. 


A    wise    attempt    defeated    is    no 
failure. — E.  P.  Day. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

When  the  first  Spanish  adven- 
turers came  to  the  "New  World," 
they  found  in  many  parts,  especially 
in  Mexico  and  Peru,  people  who 
were  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
civilization  and  an  architecture  that 
might  well  excite  their  admiration. 
More  recent  investigations  have  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  even  these  civ- 
ilized nations  were  but  imitators  of  a 
highly  cultured  race  who  had  dis- 
appeared suddenly  and  mysteriously 
from  their  cities  and  possessions, 
which  have  been  found  in  crumbling 
ruins  throughout  the  land  of  Ameri- 
ca. Travelers  and  antiquarians  alike 
have  been  struck  with  wonder  and 
admiration  at  the  monuments  of  a 
race  whose  origin  and  history  remain 
a  sealed  mystery,  whether  reference 
be  made  to  the  sculptured  monu- 
ments themselves  or  to  records  found 
among  the  people  who  had  displaced 
them.  Theories  and  conjectures 
have  been  multiplied  to  explain  the 
origin  of  these  extinct  races  as  well 
as  of  the  American  Indian,  but  the 
question  remains  yet  a  mooted  one 
among  scholars. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  clears  up  all 
these  mysteries,  doubt  and  conjec- 
ture give  way  to  knowledge,  and 
from  the  dust  of  the  ages  whispers 
the  voice  of  the  past.  With  what 
strange  feelings  we  learn  that  once 
the  entire  land  of  America  was  dotted 
with  happy  homes,  villages  and 
cities,  and  all  the  conditions  of  life — 
joy  and  mirth,  sorrow  and  sadness, 
hope  and  fear,  vice  and  virtue  were 
looked  down  upon  by  the  same  sun 
which  cheered  and  warmed  the  more 
universally  known  lands  of  the  "Old 
World' '  nineteen  hundred  years  ago. 

No  fairer  region  could  at  that  time 
be  found  upon  earth  than  that  em- 
braced within  the  land  of  Zarahemla 
bordering  the  river  Sidon,  now  called 
the  Magdalena,  in  the  United  States 


of  Colombia.      It  is  to  this  favored 
spot,   and   more   particularly  to   the 

city  of  Zarahemla  that  the  attention 
of  the  reader  is  invited.  After  a 
long  season  of  warfare  with  the  Lam- 
anites  and  with  the  robbers  of  Gad- 
ianton,  the  people  had  enjoyed  a 
time  of  rest.  Prosperity  and  hap- 
piness had  smiled  upon  them,  and 
the  wealth  of  field  and  mine  had 
been  lavishly  bestowed  upon  them, 
but  with  a  strange  weakness  that  was 
the  besetting  sin  of  the  Nephite 
nation  they  had  become  lifted  up  in 
pride  and  had  forgotten  that  God 
was  the  giver  of  all  they  enjoyed. 
As  the  people  dwindled  in  unbelief 
and  sin,  the  robbers  of  Gadianton 
began  to  increase  in  power  and  num- 
bers, their  ranks  being  daily  aug- 
mented by  those  who  had  fallen 
away  from  the  people.  The  land 
was  full  of  violence  and  oppression, 
the  poor  and  meek  being  ground 
under  the  merciless  arrogance  of 
wealth  and  greed. 

Zarahemla  was  the  great  capital 
and  metropolis  of  the  nation.  Its 
architecture  seemed  to  partake  of 
the  character  of  that  of  Palestine  at 
the  time  of  which  we  write.  The 
buildings  were  severe  in  outline,  lack- 
ing the  pleasing  variety  of  more 
modern  times.  The  roofs  were  flat 
and  no  chimneys,  and  few  spires  or 
towers  broke  the  monotony  of  the 
vast  plain  of  roofs. 

In  some  quarters  were  detached 
buildings,  embowered  in  trees,  and 
almost  hidden  by  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  tropical  vegetation,  in- 
dicating the  homes  of  the  more 
wealthy  or  favored  classes. 

The  city  embraced  a  considerable 
area,  enclosed  in  massive  walls  of 
solid  masonry,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  but  one,  by  luxuriant  gardens 
and  orchards.  On  the  east  arose  a 
series  of  low  hills,  nestling  at  the  foot 
of  the  majestic  mountains.  Indeed, 
the   city  was  partially  built  upon   a 
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hill  or  several  hills,  the  rocky  cliffs 
in  some  parts  forming  a  portion  of 
the  wall. 

About  the  middle  of  a  warm  sunny 
afternoon,  just  five  years  before  the 
birth  of  the  Savior,  two  travelers 
might  have  been  seen  approaching 
the  principal  gate  at  the  east.  Their 
actions  and  appearance  indicated 
that  they  were  husbandmen  from 
some  neighboring  vineyard,  merely 
paying  a  visit  to  the  city.  They 
appeared  to  be  in  no  hurry  but 
stopped  to  gossip  awhile  with  the 
gate-keeper,  with  whom  they  seem- 
ed to  be  well  acquainted. 

"Well,  friend  Aaron,  what  dost 
thou  find  to  amuse  thyself  now? 
Any  excitement  in  the  city  since  the 
last  successful  raid  of  the  robbers  of 
Gadianton?  By  the  way,  have  they 
yet  discovered  how  they  were  able  to 
so  suddenly  elude  their  pursuers  when 
they  were  followed  to  the  very  wall 
by  the  officers?"  asked  one  of  them. 

"Answering  thy  last  question  first; 
no  one  has  yet  solved  the  mystery  of 
the  escape  of  the  robbers  from  time 
to  time.  Some  think  they  must 
have  a  secret  passage  through  the 
wall  on  the  east  here,  but  no  one  can 
find  it.  Answering  thy  other  ques- 
tion; there  is  no  special  news  except 
that  the  Lamanite  preacher,  of  whom 
we  were  speaking  a  few  days  since, 
has  been  finally  banished  from  the 
city." 

"Banished,  sayst  thou?  And  me- 
thinks  it  is  time.  When  I  listened 
to  his  preaching  a  few  days  ago,  I 
found  neither  wit  nor  sense  in  his 
words.  Yet  some  there  were  there 
who  thought  him  a  great  prophet. 
So  ready  are  many  to  believe  every 
foolish  fellow  who  comes  along  claim- 
ing to  have  a  message  from  God. ' ' 

"Now  I  think  of  it, ' '  exclaimed  the 
other  man,  "the  figure  we  saw  on  the 
cliffs  much  resembled  that  of  this 
same  preacher.  We  thought  it  was 
some  one  from  within  the  citv 
gathering  eggs  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  but  I  verily  believe  it  was  he. 
What  thinkst  thou  Amnon?" 

2d 


"When  ye  speak  of  it,  I  do  think 
the  figure  was  much  like, ' '  answered 
the  man  thus  addressed. 

"On  which  cliff  mean  ye?"  de- 
manded the  gate-keeper. 

"There  to  the  right,  forming  part 
of  the  wall;  come  this  way  a  few 
steps  and  thou  canst  see  the  spot. ' ' 

The  three  stepped  out  a  few  paces 
from  the  gate  and  looked  up.  There 
sure  enough  was  the  figure  of  a  man 
now  very  near  the  top  climbing  up- 
ward. As  they  looked  he  scaled 
the  cliff  and  stood  erect  upon  the 
wall,  and  they  all  recognized  the 
preacher. 

"Run  ye  within  the  city  and  warn 
the  officers  and  rouse  the  people," 
exclaimed  the  gate-keeper,  "while  I 
spread  the  news  near  the  gate;  he 
must  be  taken  and  dealt  with  severe- 

iy-" 

So  thoroughly  was  the  news  cir-, 
culated  that  in  a  short  time  crowds 
from  every  part  of  the  city  thronged 
toward  the  wall,  where  the  man  had 
taken  his  stand,  until  an  immense 
throng  was  gathered. 

Then  stretching  out  his  hands  he 
cried  in  a  loud  voice:  "Behold,  I, 
Samuel,  a  Lamanite,  do  speak  the 
words  which  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded me  to  speak.  And  now 
because  I  am  a  Lamanite  and  have 
thus  spoken,  ye  have  cast  me  out 
from  among  you.  But  ye  shall  hear 
my  words,  for,  for  this  intent,  I 
have  come  upon  the  walls  of  this 
city,  that  ye  might  know  of  the 
judgments  of  God  which  do  await 
you  because  of  your  iniquities,  and 
also  that  ye  might  know  the  condi- 
tions of  repentance. 

"Yea,  wo  unto  this  great  city  of 
Zarahemla,  for  her  iniquities  have 
ascended  on  high.  And  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  were  it  not  for  the 
few  righteous  who  yet  remain  among 
you  the  fires  of  heaven  had  already 
destroyed  you  from  the  face  of  the 
land." 

For  upwards  of  two  hours  the 
fearless  speaker  continued  his  ar- 
raignment   of    the    people   for  their 
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sins,  and  expounded  the  principles 
of  the  gospel,  unheeding  the  revil- 
ing and  execrations  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  story  we 
will  make  hut  one  quotation  from 
his  words: 

"Behold,  I  give  unto  you  a  sign: 
for  five  years  more  cometh,  and  be- 
hold, then  cometh  the  Son  of  God 
to  redeem  all  those  who  shall  be- 
lieve on  His  name. 

"There  shall  be  one  day  and  a 
night  and  a  day,  as  if  it  were  one 
day,  and  there  was  no  night,  and 
this  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  sign ;  for 
ye  shall  know  of  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  and  also  of  its  setting,  never- 
theless the  night  shall  not  be  dark- 
ened, and  it  shall  be  the  night  be- 
fore He  is  born." 

From  time  to  time  while  he  was 
speaking,  the  people  might  be  seen 
withdrawing  singly  and  in  groups 
towards  the  garden  of  the  Prophet 
Nephi  who  was  at  the  same  time 
preaching  and  baptizing.  As  those 
who  were  thus  touched  with  the 
spirit  of  belief  and  repentance  fell 
back,  the  more  hardened  and  evilly 
disposed  pressed  forward,  angry 
voices  were  raised  in  curses  and  ex- 
ecrations, and  the  air  was  darkened 
with  missiles  of  death  aimed  at  the 
fearless  preacher,  but  through  them 
he  could  be  seen  standing  unmoved 
and  unhurt.  The  hoarse  cries  of 
rage  and  hate  gave  place  to  exclam- 
ations of  surprise  and  fear,  as  with 
majestic  mien  he  stood  unheeding 
the  stones  and  arrows  hurtling  about 
him  more  than  if  they  were  straws 
borne  on  the  balmy  breeze  of  sum- 
mer. Then  the  awe  that  the  mir- 
aculous ever  awakens  impressed 
every  heart. 

"Truly  God  is  with  him,"  one 
whispered,  "and  we  would  do  well  to 
heed  his  words." 

"Say  rather  he  hath  a  devil,"  an- 
swered another;  "otherwise  had  our 
stones  and  arrows  struck  him.  I 
will  try  what  virtue  there  is  in  a  silver 
tipped  arrow;  never  before  hath  my 


hand  failed  me,  and  with  such  ;i 
weapon  the  very  prince  of  wizards 
himself  could  hardly  escape  me." 

While  speaking  he  fitted  the  arrow 
to  the  string,  took  careful  aim,  and 
with  a  sharp  twang  it  sped  on  its 
errand  of  death.  The  hand  from 
which  it  sped  dropped  nerveless,  for 
the  man  saw  plainly  that  the  arrow 
turned  aside  just  as  it  seemed  about 
to  strike  the  Lamanite. 

When  it  was  seen  that  all  efforts  to 
dislodge  the  prophet  were  unavail- 
ing, many  believed,  but  more  hard- 
ened their  hearts,  declaring  that  he 
was  preserved  by  evil  magic. 

"He  hath  a  devil,  therefore  we 
cannot  hit  him,"  was  echoed  from 
lip  to  lip.  "Let  him  be  taken  and 
bound.      Away  with  him  !" 

At  these  words  a  wild  rush  was 
made  toward  the  steps  leading  upon 
the  wall,  faces  convulsed  with  rage 
and  hate  gleamed  about  the  fearless 
preacher,  eager  hands  were  out- 
stretched to  seize  him  when  he 
turned  and  with  a  sudden  bound 
leaped  from  the  dizzy  height  outside 
the  wall.  The  excited  crowd  rushed 
to  the  parapet,  expecting  to  see  him 
lying  crushed  and  helpless,  but  were 
amazed  to  see  him  rise  and  turn 
rapidly  away  and  soon  disappear 
from  view. 

"A  miracle  !  a  miracle  !"  was 
echoed  in  awe-struck  whispers.  Many 
more,  convinced  by  this  remarkable 
preservation,  were  touched  with  be- 
lief and  sought  the  Prophet  Nephi 
to  be  baptized. 

The  crowd  began  to  rapidly  dis- 
perse, discoursing  in  wonder  of  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard.  The  spot 
was  soon  deserted,  the  wall  quite  so, 
but  for  one  solitary  figure  standing 
in  the  angle  of  one  of  the  towers  on 
the  wall.  This  was  the  figure  of  a 
young  man  whose  dress  and  bearing 
indicated  that  he  belonged  to  the 
richer  class  of  the  people;  his  face, 
withal  frank  and  open  in  expression, 
was  now  marked  in  lines  of  deep 
reflection.  His  eyes  were  fixed  in 
the    direction    whence   the  preacher 
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had  disappeared  from  view,  and  un- 
consciously he  was  thinking  aloud. 

"Said  he  not  that  the  Christ  shall 
come  in  five  years?  Well,  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  my  father  speak 
in  such  language,  too,  as  he  used, 
before  he  was  so  foully  slain.  And 
I  have  been  so  blind  as  to  believe 
these  followers  of  Christ  were  guilty 
of  his  death,  when  in  reality  he  was 
one  with  them  in  belief  and  practice. 
When  this  prophet  spoke  of  murders 
to  destroy  the  good  and  just  by  those 
who  have  joined  the  secret  society  of 
Gadianton  and  that  they  might  gain 
power,  the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes. 
These  were  the  murderers  of  my 
father,  and  it  is  they  who  now  con- 
trol in  our  halls  of  justice,  where 
bribery  and  fraud  have  usurped  the 
place  of  law  and  right.  Well  might 
he  prophesy  evil  against  a  city  and  a 
people  who,  in  blind  rage  against  the 
truth,  cast  out  and  stone  the  prophets 
whom  God  doth  send,  while  they 
honor  and  sustain  false  prophets  and 
teachers  who  wink  at  their  iniquities. 
In  my  anxiety  to  avenge  the  death 
of  my  father,  I  have  been  duped  into 
the  belief  that  Nephi  and  his  follow- 
ers were  guilty  of  his  death,  while  I 
have  associated  and  labored  with  the 
real  murderers  to  oppress  the  saints. 
Against  the  lawless  only  were  my 
father's  efforts  directed.  In  his  pos- 
ition as  judge  he  was  a  terror  only  to 
the  evil-doer.  Men  who  believe  and 
teach  such  principles  as  I  have  today 
heard  could  never  become  assas- 
sins. 

I  have  already  lost  much  time  and  I 
fear  grieved  the  Spirit  of  God  almost 
beyond  pardon  by  my  persecutions  of 
the  righteous.  Yet  even  now  will  I 
go  to  the  Prophet  Nephi,  confessing 
my  sins  and  ask  of  him  baptism  for 
the  remission  of  my  sins.  Then  will 
I  strive  to  undo  much  of  the  evil  I 
have  done  against  the  saints. "  As  he 
turned  he  started  to  see  before  him  a 
young  man  of  about  his  own  age  re- 
garding him  with  a  cynical  smile. 
Quickly  recovering  from  his  embar- 
rassment he  exclaimed:    "Welcome, 


Zoram,    I    had   thought  thee  absent 
from  the  city." 

"And  I  had  thought  Joel  busy 
with  our  plans  for  the  welfare  of  our 
people,  rather  than  being  bewitched 
into  a  belief  in  dangerous  fables. 
Truly,  did  I  not  know  thee  so  well  as 
my  friend  and  companion  and  the 
sworn  avenger  of  thy  father's  death 
at  the  hands  of  these  vile  pretenders, 
I  had  deemed  from  thy  foolish  dis- 
course that  thou,  too,  wert  converted 
to  their  delusions.  Verily  the  vile 
fellow  who  so  lately  occupied  this 
spot  seems  to  have  left  a  spell  upon 
it  and  upon  thee.  Here  have  I  stood 
for  five  minutes,  at  least,  waiting  for 
thee  to  turn  thine  eyes  from  the 
empty  space  whither  he  hath  van- 
ished, neither  have  I  found  much  in 
thy  words  to  admire.  Come,  my 
friend,  throw  off  this  spell,  there  are 
better  things  for  men  of  sense  than 
becoming  weak  believers  in  such  mis- 
leading fancies.  Hast  thou  forgotten 
thine  oath  to  wage  war  against  this 
dangerous  sect  ?' ' 

"Nay,  I  have  forgotten  nothing, 
rather  have  I  had  mine  eyes  opened 
to  see  that  it  is  we  who  are  in  error. 
These  men  are  not  the  vile  characters 
we  have  thought  them;  crime  and 
vice  are  no  part  of  their  belief.  Our 
city  is  full  of  violence,  but  not 
through  them;  murder  and  arson 
stalk  abroad  but  they  are  guiltless. 
Let  us  look  nearer  home,  even  in 
our  own  ranks,  for  there  will  we 
find  the  canker  that  is  sapping 
the  life  of  the  nation.  The  robbers 
of  Gadianton  again  begin  to  multiply 
and  to  extend  their  works  of  dark- 
ness and  error.  They  are  even  now, 
seeking  by  corruption  and  by  mur- 
der, to  wrest  the  last  rights  from  the 
people.  My  father  fell  a  victim  to 
their  lawless  ambition,  and  not  as  I 
have  long  believed  to  the  hired  dag- 
ger of  a  scheming  and  fanatical  re- 
ligion." 

"How  knowest  thou  this?"  de- 
manded Zoram.  'Last  night  you 
were  foremost  in  denouncing  this 
same  fanatical   horde,    whom    today 
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you  so  warmly  champion.  Thou 
art  inconsistent;  when  received  you 
the  knowledge  of  thy  errors?" 

"But  this  day;  heard' st  thou  not 
the  grand  truth  which  the  Lamanite 
declared  unto  the  people?  I  heard 
and  believed,  the  scales  fell  from  mine 
eyes  and  I  knew  the  truth.  Five 
years  said  he  and  then  cometh  the 
Christ  to  redeem  the  world.  Our 
father  Nephi  declared  that  six  hun- 
dred years  should  see  the  birth  of 
the  Savior,  and  hast  thou  thought 
the  time  is  nearly  fulfilled?  Let  us  no 
longer  deceive  ourselves,  but  rather 
repent  and  await  the  time." 

In  the  earnestness  of  his  exhor- 
tation Joel  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  his  friend,  but  shaking  it 
off  with  an  angry  gesture,  Zoram 
exclaimed:  "Have  thy  own  foolish 
will,  but  think  not  to  convert  me  to 
thy  falacies.  I  leave  thee  to  come 
to  thy  senses;  when  thou  hast  fully 
recovered,  thou  knowest  where  to 
find  me,  even  in  the  midst  of  those 
who  are  planning  for  the  welfare  of 
our  city  and  nation."  So  saying  he 
turned  and  descending  from  the  wall 
was  soon  lost  within  the  city. 

Joel  watched  his  retreating  form 
till  it  was  lost  to  view,  then  with  a 
sigh  turned  toward  the  garden  of 
Nephi  the  Prophet. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Five  years  nearly  have  elapsed 
when  we  again  take  up  the  thread  of 
our  narrative.  The  words  of  Samuel 
the  Lamanite,  have  been  declared 
throughout  the  whole  land,  and  many 
believers  are  anxiously  looking  for 
the  sign  promised  of  the  birth  of  the 
Savior,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  people  have  rejected  the  pro- 
phecy, as  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
They  accused  those  who  believed  and 
taught  the  words  of  the  Lamanite  of 
being  ambitious,  and  of  scheming  to 
gain  power  by  deceiving  the  people 
into  a  belief  that  the  Savior  was  to 
come,  and  then  by  witchcraft  or  by  the 
power  of  evil,  give  a  pretended  sign 
and  fasten  the  delusion  upon  them. 


"If  he  be  the  Son  of  ( iod,  yea  even 
God,  why  should  he  not  show  him- 
self to  us  as  well  as  to  the  Jews,"  they 
demanded,  "why  appear  only  in  a 
land  far  away,  a  land  of  which  we 
know  nothing." 

This  spirit  had  prevailed  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  had  engendered  a 
feeling  of  bitter  hatred  against  the 
believers.  The  popular  clamor  had 
at  last  become  so  great,  that  a  law, 
secretly  urged  by  the  leaders  of  the 
robbers  of  Gadianton,  had  been 
passed,  making  it  an  offence  punish- 
able by  death  to  teach  or  believe  that 
the  words  of  the  Lamanite  prophet 
were  true,  and  that  the  sign  he  had 
promised  of  the  birth  of  the  Savior 
was  to  be  given.  The  unbelievers 
claimed  that  the  five  years  were  al- 
ready passed. 

But  two  days  remained  ere  the  in- 
iquitous law  was  to  be  enforced,  and 
the  whole  land  was  in  a  state  of  most 
intense  excitement.  The  greatest 
interest  was  centered  in  the  city  of 
Zarahemla  as  it  was  alike  the  head- 
quarters of  the  church  and  of  the 
government.  For  days  it  has  been 
thronged  with  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  land.  The  streets  are  crowded 
with  men,  women  and  children 
awaiting  in  anxious  hope,  or  scoffing 
disbelief  for  the  words  of  the  prophet 
to  be  fulfilled.  Those  who  desired 
to  witness  the  actions  of  the  pulsating 
tide  of  humanity,  crowding  and  jost- 
ling each  other  in  the  streets,  and  yet 
escape  the  press  of  the  throng,  had 
erected  booths  and  awnings  upon  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  buildings.  To  such 
a  group,  or  more  particularly  to  two 
females  seated  beneath  a  small  awn- 
ing upon  the  roof  of  a  building, 
which  from  its  more  pretentious  ap- 
pearance was  evidently  the  home  of 
one  of  the  wealthier  class,  we  parti - 
cularlv  desire  to  draw  attention.  Both 
were  young,  both  beautiful  but  of 
such  different  styles  of  beauty,  that 
the  contrast  seemed  but  to  enhance 
the  loveliness  of  each.  One  whom 
her  companion  had  just  addressed  as 
Zelma,  possessed  large  and  expressive 
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dark  eyes,  black  hair,  and  clear  cut 
aquiline  features  that  betokened  her 
Israelitish  origin.  Her  dress,  a  rich 
flowing  robe  of  purplish  tint,  fell  in 
graceful  folds  over  a  form  tall  and 
lithesome  yet  of  most  perfect  outline. 
Rebecca,  her  companion,  had  full 
round  features,  whose  vivacious 
beauty  was  set  off  by  a  profusion  of 
golden  curls  that  fell  in  clusters  upon 
shoulders  of  most  perfect  loveliness. 
Her  form  while  fuller  and  rounder 
than  that  of  her  friend,  was  laid  in 
curves  of  graceful  symmetry:  her 
dress  was  similiar  in  pattern  to  the 
one  just  described,  but  of  different 
tint. 

Zelma  was  the  daughter  of  a  great 
Nephite  general,  Gideon  by  name, 
who  had  met  his  death  about  a  year 
before  in  battle  with  the  robbers  of 
Gadianton,  who  were  so  numerous 
and  so  firmly  established  in  their 
strongholds  that  they  were  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Her  mother  had  been  dead  for  years, 
so  upon  the  death  of  her  father  she 
made  her  home  beneath  her  uncle's 
roof. 

Rebecca  was  the  daughter  of  a 
lawyer  of  considerable  repute  for  his 
skill  and  learning,  who  had  been 
recently  advanced  to  the  position  of 
judge  in  the  city  courts. 

Zelma,  who  was  leaning  forward 
looking  down  upon  the  street,  turned 
and  said:  "Dost  thou  know,  Rebec- 
ca, when  I  look  upon  the  faces 
of  those  who  throng  the  street,  and 
see  the  relentless  determination  writ- 
ten on  most  of  them  and  the  anxious, 
half-doubting,  half-hopeful  expres- 
sion of  a  few,  my  heart  bleeds  tor 
the  oppressed  people  of  God.  How 
our  enemies  flock  here  as  vultures 
to  the  harvest  of  death !  Zoram  told 
me  as  we  came  hither  that  the 
morrow  night  should  see  the  de- 
struction of  all  who  stubbornly  assert 
that  the  sign  is  yet  to  come.  Little 
he  knows  I  am  one  on  whom  the 
ban  would  fall;  I  was  on  the  point  of 
telling  him,  when  a  tone  of  almost 
cruel  exultation  in  his  voice  restrained 


me.      I   grow   more  to    distrust  and 
fear  him  every  day. ' ' 

"And  wherefore  then  didst  thou 
today  come  hither  under  his  escort? 
Joel,  I  am  sure  would  most  gladly 
serve  thee." 

"Why?  because  my  uncle  desired 
it,  nay,  almost  commanded  it  when 
he  learned  I  was  coming  to  visit 
thee.  I  would  have  given  up  the 
visit,  but  he  insisted,  accusing  me 
of  fickleness  of  purpose.  Joel  hath 
other  duties  that  take  his  time.  I 
have  not  seen  him  for  several  days. 
So  thou  seest  thou  art  in  error  re- 
garding his  desire  to  serve  me. ' ' 

"Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  such  is 
the  case,  thou  knowest  his  secret  la- 
bors for  the  people  of  God  have 
been  extremely  arduous  since  this 
last  cruel  movement.  But  tell  me 
why  thou  dost  dislike  Zoram.  Well, 
I  remember  he  was  once  our  most 
welcome  visitor,  but  that  was  when 
he  was  Joel's  friend." 

"Know  then  that  several  months 
ago  he  did  me  the  honor  to  ask  my 
hand  in  marriage.  I  kindly  but 
firmly  refused,  telling  him  frankly 
that  I  did  not  and  could  not  love 
him. 

"He  persisted  in  his  suit,  using 
the  name  of  my  uncle  in  support  of 
his  claim.  I  grew  angry  and  told 
him  that  while  I  revered  my  uncle 
as  a  guardian  and  a  relative,  I 
claimed  the  right  to  dispose  of  my 
own  hand,  which  should  go  only 
where  my  heart  could  sanction. 

"  'Thou  meanest  to  Joel,'  he  ex- 
claimed passionately;  'but  let  him 
beware  how  he  crosses  my  path  or 
he  shall  rue  it.  If  thou  wilt  not  wed 
me,  he  at  least  shall  not  live  to  enjoy 
what  I  have  lost. '  Then  it  was  that 
my  soul  turned  against  him  in  loath- 
ing. He  must  have  read  in  my  face 
something  of  my  aversion;  for  he 
seemed  to  suddenly  realize  that  he  had 
said  too  much.  He  apologized  so  hum- 
bly and  begged  so  earnestly  to  yet  be 
considered  a  friend,  that  pitying  his 
disappointment  I  forgave  him,  believ- 
ing  him   truly   repentant  and  sorry 
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for  his  wild  threats.  But  his  words 
haunt  Die,  they  were  spoken  with 
such  a  real  ring  of  hate  that  I  fear. 
Often  have  I  been  on  the  point  of 
warning  Joel  when  a  maidenly  fear 
that  the  warning  must  also  reveal  the 
canst'  of  my  apprehensions  has  re- 
strained me." 

"And  a  fear  that  it  might  also 
reveal  something  of  thy  warm  regard 
for  him.  Nay,  blush  not  to  own  to 
thy  friend  thy  preference  for  Joel,  for 
well  am  I  assured  that  he  is  wor- 
thy of  all  thy  tender  solicitude  and 
that  he  doubly  returns  all  thy 
love." 

"At  least  let  us  wait  until  he  de- 
clares his  love,  ere  I  am  made  to 
confess  even  to  thee  that  I  have  be- 
stowed mine  unasked  upon  him." 

Rebecca  had  the  good  taste  to  re- 
main silent,  answering  only  by  a 
gentle  pressure  of  the  hand  she  held 
in  her  own,  and  the  eyes  of  both 
were  turned  once  more  to  the  crowd 
in  the  street  below. 

"Look,  Zelma,"  exclaimed  Rebec- 
ca, '  'there  seems  to  be  something 
wrong.  The  people  seem  angry, 
and  see  how  they  all  turn  against  one 
man,  now  he  eludes  them  and  runs 
this  way." 

The  man  paused  beneath  the  wall 
and  looked  up.  "I  know  that  face" 
exclaimed  Zelma,  "'tis  Ishmael  the 
servant  of  Joel.  Let  us  hasten  to 
open  the  door  before  the  mob  take 
his  life." 

With  a  rapidity  that  was  astonish- 
ing, the  two  friends  descended  from 
the  roof.  To  unlock  the  door,  was 
the  work  of  but  a  moment,  and  as  it 
swung  backward  Ishmael  staggered 
into  the  court.  For  a  moment  the 
girls  saw  a  wall  of  fierce  faces  as 
they  hastily  closed  and  barred  the 
door,  and  a  shower  of  stones  raided 
against  it.  Then  for  a  short  time 
while  they  held  their  breath  in  dread, 
the  door  was  pounded  and  kicked. 
They  feared  every  moment  to  see  it 
burst  open,  but  it  withstood  all  the 
assaults,  and  finally  the  crowd  desisted 
and  withdrew. 


The  man  thus  opportunely  rest  lied 
seemed    dazed  for  a   few    moments. 

The  escape  was  none  too  soon,  for 
already  had  he  been  considerably 
bruised  and  beaten  but  fortunately 
had  sustained  no  serious  injury.  He 
soon  recovered,  and  while  the  mob 
were  pounding  at  the  door  he  fol- 
lowed the  girls  within  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

"How  is  it,  Ishmael,"  Zelma 
asked,  "that  we  find  thee  in  such 
danger  from  an  angry  mob.  Art 
thou  unhurt?  Even  now  I  tremble 
at  thy  narrow  escape." 

"I  am  not  seriously  hurt,  though 
somewhat  bruised.  'Twras  indeed  a 
narrow  escape,  and  much  I  thank 
my  fair  preservers  for  their  most 
timely  rescue.  Yet  I  fear  me  it  is 
but  a  delaying  of  the  hour  of  death, 
for  I  am  a  marked  man  because  of 
my  belief  that  the  Christ  is  soon  to 
come.  The  decree  has  gone  forth 
against  the  people  of  God.  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
spirit  of  the  people  that  I  have  been 
forth  among  them  today.  Thou 
sawest  the  result.  There  are  secret 
agents  of  our  enemies  busy  every- 
where, stirring  up  the  people  to 
deeds  of  violence.  As  I  was  cross- 
ing the  square,  one  of  them  saw  me 
and  knowing  me  for  a  believer,  cried 
out  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  people, 
for  whom  his  words  were  intended, 
'Well,  friend  Ishmael,  what  thinkest 
thou  now  of  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  God  as  prophesied  by  the  Lam- 
anite.  Know  ye  not  that  the  five 
years  are  passed  and  yet  He  cometh 
not?  Art  thou  convinced  of  thine 
error?' 

"Nay,"  I  answered,  "the  time  is 
not  yet  fulfilled  according  to  the 
records  which  have  been  kept  by  our 
historians,  but  is  even  now  near  at 
hand." 

"  'Our  historians!'  he  exclaimed 
scornfully,  'if  thou  meanest  Nephi, 
who  more  interested  in  deceiving 
the  people  than  he!  We,  too,  have 
kept  records  of  the  time,  and  we 
know   that   even   if   ve   demand    the 
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addition  of  'the  intercallary  days* 
which  fall  this  year,  yet  is  the  time 
passed.  We  have  added  the  five 
da)S  to  each  year  to  complete  the 
solar  year,  and  also  the  thirteen  days 
which  are  added  every  fifty-two 
years  to  correct  the  calendar.' 

"Nevertheless,"  I  answered,  "I 
am  well  convinced  that  the  time  is 
not  passed,  but  is  near,  and  the  sign 
will  surely  be  given." 

"  'See  to  it  that  thine  obstinacy 
cost  thee  not  thy  life,'  he  exclaimed 
angrily;  'for  be  sure  the  law  will  be 
enforced  against  such  as  thee.  Pre- 
pare to  meet  thy  doom,  for  when  the 
darkness  of  tomorrow  night  shall  fall 
thou  shalt  go  down  to  everlasting 
night.  Aforetimes  have  your  teach- 
ers not  scrupled  to  compass  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  pretended  revelations 
even  by  the  assassin's  dagger,  but 
no  subterfuge  shall  avail  them  now.' 

'  'Then  the  mob  began  to  revile  and 
threaten  me.  With  an  exultant  smile 
as  he  noted  the  success  of  this  appeal 
to  the  popular  prejudice  he  cried  out, 
'Nay,  my  friends,  be  not  too  hasty. 
Let  us  respect  the  law  and  await  the 
time  when  this  gracious  forbearance 
shall  be  ended.  Remember  tomor- 
row night,  and  let  every  man  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  meet  the  call 
to  rid  our  land  of  the  vile  impostors 
who  would  rejoice  to  see  our  land 
smitten  and  our  homes  desolate  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  the  Lamanite 
preacher. ' 

' '  '  Nay,  why  should  we  wait 
longer,'  exclaimed  a  fierce,  burly 
fellow,  'and  give  them  time  to  ma- 
ture their  vile  plots  to  deceive  and 
enslave  the  people.'  'Away  with 
this  fellow.  Yea,  down  with  him,' 
was  shouted  from  a  hundred  throats. 
I  had  edged  my  way  out  of  the  crowd 

"*The  ancient  inhabitants  of  America,  divided 
the  year  into  eighteen  months,  of  twenty  days 
each,  and  added  five  days  at  the  end  ot  the 
ye;ir  to  complete  the  solar  year,  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days.  To  correct  the  error 
caused  by  the  six  hours  remaining,  thirteen 
days  were  added  at  the  end  of  a  cycle  of  fifty- 
two  years. 


in  the  meantime  and  escaped  as  thou 
sawest,  thanks  to  thee." 

"And  believest  thou,  Ishmael,  that 
the  law  decreeing  death  to  the  Saints 
will  be  enforced. ' ' 

"Yea,  mercilessly  enforced,  nay 
more,  there  will  be  no  waiting  for  trial 
and  conviction.  The  people  are 
aroused  to  such  a  frenzy  of  hatred 
that  they  await  but  the  signal  to  rise 
and  slay.  I  must  go  forth  once  more, 
for  my  master  will  be  anxious  to 
know  how  the  infamous  plot  against 
us  is  developing.  Besides  I  fear  he 
will  peril  his  life  by  proclaiming  his 
belief.  To  do  so  would  be  the  signal 
for  his  death,  for  our  enemies  would 
regard  him  as  a  traitor  to  their  cause 
and  would  tear  him  to  pieces  in  their 
fury. ' ' 

"Nay,  go  and  delay  no  longer, 
but  be  careful  of  thyself.  Influence 
thy  master  if  thou  canst  to  await 
patiently  until  he  can  declare  himself 
safely.  Surely  God  will  not  permit 
those  who  believe  in  Him  to  perish. 
Perhaps  even  this  night  shall  the  sign 
be  given.  Let  us  pray  God  it  may 
be  so." 

With  many  exhortations  to  use 
caution,  Zelma  dismissed  Ishmael 
at  a  private  door,  saying:  "Tell  thy 
master,  Joel,  to  guard  his  life,  if  not 
for  his  own  sake  then  at  least  for  the 
sake  of  friends  whom  his  death  would 
leave  comfortless. ' ' 

CHAPTER    III. 

As  the  darkness  of  night  settled 
down  upon  the  city  of  Zarahemla  it 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  believers  with 
doubt  and  gloom.  They  had  hoped 
that  this  was  the  night  that  was  to 
be  the  herald  of  the  birth  of  the 
Savior,  but  as  if  to  further  try  their 
faith  the  darkness  seemed  intensified, 
as  though  nature  was  in  mourning 
for  the  impending  death  which 
hung  over  them. 

Their  enemies  were  fiercely  ex- 
ultant and  evinced  their  satisfaction 
by  blasphemous  mocking  of  the 
saints.  '  'Where  is  now  this  Christ  that 
was   to  come  and  banish  darkness  ? 
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Why  delayeth  He  His  coming?  Call 
unto  Him  that  He  may  even  now 
turn  back  the  chariot  of  night.  Surely 
He  shall  hear  ye.  Cry  aloud  unto 
Him." 

Standing  within  the  gloom  of  his 
chamber  was  Joel  listening  to  these 
exulting  shouts  of  mockery.  His 
face  was  anxious  and  troubled.  The 
five  years  which  have  passed  have 
added  an  expression  of  more  mature 
seriousness  to  his  face,  while  destroy- 
ing none  of  its  open  frankness.  He 
turned  wearily  as  these  exulting 
shouts  arose  on  the  air,  saying,  "Yea, 
shout  ye  human  vultures  !  for  full 
soon  may  ye  glut  yourselves  in  the 
blood  of  innocence.  Oh,  God,  why 
will  Thy  children  thus  forget  thee, 
and  lend  themselves  to  further  the 
designs  of  the  evil  one!  Five  years! 
Five  years!  surely  the  time  is  near, 
yet  to  my  impatient,  sometimes  al- 
most doubting,  heart  it  seems  to 
long  delay!  Five  years  have  I  toiled, 
though  in  secret,  for  the  good  of  the 
saints  of  God  since  I  cast  my  lot  with 
them  and  was  called  to  the  labor  by 
the  Prophet  Nephi.  In  my  position 
among  the  judges  and  lawyers  and 
in  the  councils  of  our  enemies,  I  have 
been  forced  to  dissemble  and  appear 
to  support  the  plots  against  God's 
people.  Even  now  had  the  decree 
gone  forth  for  the  destruction  of  the 
saints  had  not  my  influence  under 
God's  guidance  prevailed  to  grant  a 
stay  until  tomorrow  night.  And  the 
sign  be  not  then  given  the  land  will 
be  deluged  with  the  blood  of  martyrs 
to  the  truth.  I  can  no  longer  serve 
the  saints  in  the  councils  of  our  foes, 
therefore  I  will  go  even  this  night 
and  ask  for  the  release  from  my  mis- 
sion of  the  Prophet  Nephi." 

His  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  a 
knock  at  the  door  and  the  entrance 
of  Ishmael,  who  advanced  a  step, 
then  stood  in  respectful  silence  re- 
garding Joel. 

"Welcome,  Ishmael,  be  seated  and 
tell  me  the  result  of  thy  labors. ' ' 

"I  went  out  as  thou  didst  desire, 
back  and  forth  through  the  city.  The 


streets  are  thronged  and  truly  it 
seems  that  the  land  hath  emptied 
itself  within  our  gates,  yet  few  are 
the  believers  abroad.  The  robbers 
of  Gadianton  are  assembled  in  greal 
numbers,  and  in  the  boldness  inspired 
by  conscious  strength  barely  conceal 
their  identity.  It  is  their  agents  who 
are  secretly  inciting  the  people  to 
deeds  of  violence.  I  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  a  mob  whom  one  of 
them  raised  against  me."  Ishmael 
then  recounted  his  adventure  of  the 
afternoon. 

Joel  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  part  Zelma  had  taken  in  his 
escape  from  the  mob,  and  had  Ish- 
mael repeat  again  her  last  message. 
When  he  had  learned  all  Ishmael 
had  to  tell,  he  dismissed  him  saying, 
"Thou  must  be  wearied  with  thy 
arduous  labors;  thou  hadst  better 
retire  to  thy  rest  and  fail  not  to  pray 
for  the  deliverance  of  God's  people. ' ' 

When  Ishmael  had  retired  Joel 
buckled  on  his  sword  and  throwing 
a  cape  over  his  shoulders  sallied  forth 
in  the  direction  of  the  home  of  the 
Prophet  Nephi.  He  found  many  yet 
abroad,  and  the  squares  filled  with 
jostling  crowds.  While  passing  a 
group  standing  on  a  street  corner  he 
heard  one  say:  "I  could  have  laugh- 
ed when  the  sun  set  and  the  eyes  of 
these  fanatics  were  turned  anxiously 
toward  it.  And  then  came  the  twi- 
light, followed  by  darkness.  The 
mantle  of  darkness  over  the  face  of 
nature  was  scarcely  darker  than  the 
gloom  of  fear  over  their  faces. ' ' 

"Let  but  the  shades  of  another 
night  cover  the  earth,"  exclaimed 
another,  "and  well  may  they  fear,  for 
to  them  it  shall  be  the  night  of 
death."  Then  followed  threats  min- 
gled with  oaths,  until  Joel  passed  on 
sick  at  heart. 

Arrived  at  the  home  of  the  Prophet 
Nephi,  he  found  the  garden  filled 
with  believers  who  had  gathered  to 
worship  God,  and  sustain  each  other 
in  the  severe  trials  they  were  called 
to  pass  through.  The  prophet  had 
just  been   speaking  and    was  ming- 
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ling  with  the  Saints,  shaking  hands 
and  exchanging  greetings  with  all. 
The  faces  of  some  were  anxious  and 
troubled,  others  were  cheerful  and 
full  of  hope.  All  struck  Joel  with 
the  quiet  determination  they  reflected 
to  trust  in  God  and  await  the  issue  of 
their  faith. 

As  Joel  passed  through  the  garden 
he  was  eyed  suspiciously,  so  well 
had  he  disguised  his  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  that  he  was  a 
comparative  stranger  to  the  Saints. 
The  Prophet  Nephi  saw  him,  and 
warmly  embracing  him,  said:  "Wel- 
come, Brother  Joel,  thy  arrival  is 
most  opportune;  we  were  just  speak- 
ing of  thee,  and  of  the  successful 
manner  in  which  thou  hast  served 
us.  We  have  heard  of  thy  fearless 
opposition  to  this  last  infamous  move 
against  us,  by  which  the  decree  of 
death  was  at  least  delayed.  All  we 
can  now  do  is  to  trust  in  the  Lord, 
for  He  will  not  fail  us. ' ' 

'  'It  was  for  this  I  came  to  see  you. 
I  can  be  of  no  farther  use  amid  the 
councils  of  our  foes,  and  I  would 
cast  my  lot  wholly  with  the  Saints 
and  share  all  their  perils. ' ' 

'  'Their  perils  will  be  of  short 
duration,  for  be  assured  God  will 
deliver  those  who  trust  in  Him, 
though  it  be  from  the  very  bonds  of 
death.  But  it  is  time  that  thou  wert 
known  to  the  Saints  as  one  who  hath 
served  them  even  under  a  cloud;" 
and  Joel  was  introduced  to  such  of 
the  Saints  as  still  lingered. 

It  was  at  a  late  hour  that  the 
people  finally  dispersed.  Joel  was 
the  last  to  leave,  being  dismissed  at 
the  gate  by  the  Prophet.  As  he 
turned  rapidly  away,  a  man  who  had 
been  lying  in  wait  near  by,  shrank 
into  deeper  shadow  for  him  to  pass, 
then  followed  rapidly  and  silently  in 
his  footsteps. 

Once  or  twice  Joel  fancied  he 
could  hear  something,  and  stopped 
to  peer  into  the  darkness,  but  by 
shrinking  back  into  deeper  shadow 
or  lying  close  to  the  ground,  the 
man  escaped  detection. 


At  length  Joel  turned  into  a  nar- 
row dark  street,  making  a  shorter 
cut  home,  and  with  a  low  chuckle  of 
satisfaction  the  man  darted  forward, 
grasping  more  firmly  the  dagger 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  A 
few  feet  only  separated  him  from  his 
intended  victim.  Two  quick  bounds, 
a  rapid  blow,  and  the  foul  deed  of 
murder  would  be  accomplished.  The 
dagger  was  upraised,  the  first  fierce 
spring  was  given,  when  the  feet  of 
the  would-be  assassin  tripped  against 
something  in  the  street.  He  stum- 
bled, throwing  out  his  hands  to 
catch  himself,  unconsciously  turning 
the  blade  toward  him,  and  falling 
heavily  upon  it. 

Startled  by  a  fierce  oath,  followed 
quickly  by  a  groan,  Joel  turned  sud- 
denly to  see  the  form  of  a  man  fall 
at  his  feet.  "What  is  wrong?"  he 
demanded.   "Who  art  thou?  Speak!" 

He  was  answered  only  by  a  hol- 
low groan.  Stooping,  he  touched 
the  quivering  body,  then  kneeling, 
attempted  to  raise  it.  He  was  hor- 
rified to  feel  a  warm  tide  of  blood 
pour  over  his  hand  as  he  turned  the 
body  face  upward.  By  placing  his 
face  within  a  few  inches  of  that  of 
the  wounded  man,  he  saw  the  fierce, 
dark  features  of  a  man  of  middle 
age,  partially  hidden  by  a  tangled 
growth  of  hair  and  a  shaggy  beard. 
Brushing  the  hair  back  from  the 
eyes  with  a  gentle  hand,  Joel  again 
asked,  "Who  art  thou?  Who  hath 
done  this  foul  deed  of  murder? 
Poor  man!"  he  exclaimed,  as  the 
man  answered  only  with  a  groan. 

"Nay,  spare  thy  pity,  for  had 
not  my  clumsiness  thwarted  my 
purpose,  and  turned  against  myself 
the  blow  intended  for  thee,  thou 
hadst  been  stretched  where  now  I 
lie."         . 

Joel  started,  and  almost  dropped 
the  shaggy  head  he  was  supporting, 
but  quickly  recovering,  he  asked, 
"And  wherefore?  I  know  thee  not. 
I  never  wronged  thee.  Why  then 
shouldst  thou  seek  my  life?' ' 

'  'Thou  art  right,  thou  knowest  me 
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not,  neither  know  I  thee  except  as 
him  who  was  pointed  out  as  the 
victim  for  my  dagger.'^ 

"And  l>v  whom?  That  I  have 
enemies  I  know,  but  who  among 
them  so  base  that  he  would  thus  seek 
to  destroy  me?" 

"I  know  I  am  dying,  therefore 
will  I  tell  thee  all.  Zoram  it  was 
who  wished  thy  death  and  bribed  me 
to  become  thine  executioner,  yet  it 
was  not  for  gold  alone,  but  for  the 
sake  of  mine  oath.  He  denounced 
thee  as  a  traitor  to  our  order,  and  I 
was  sworn  to  kill  thee  as  such." 

"Horrible  as  is  thy  tale,  I  credit 
it,  but  am  yet  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  motive  he  could  have.  We 
were  friends  in  childhood  and  youth, 
though  estranged  in  later  years.'' 

'  'Why,  as  to  that,  'twas  hinted  that 
thou  wert  his  rival,  favored  1  should 
judge  from  the  expression  of  hate 
with  which  the  hint  was  accom- 
panied. ' ' 

After  a  short  silence  the  dying 
man  exclaimed,  "I  thank  God  that 
this  last  great  crime  of  thy  murder 
hath  been  forbidden  me.  Perchance 
my  own  guilty  blood  may  in  some 
manner  atone  for  my  many  sins. 
Though  I  be  not  spared  space  for 
repentance. ' ' 

"Doubt  not  that  thy  repentance, 
tardy  though  it  be,  shall  find  a 
gracious  acceptance  through  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  who  is  shortly  to 
come  to  redeem  the  world  from  sin." 

"And  shall  He  take  away  the  sins 
of  such  as  I  am?  As  I  go  down  to 
death  will  not  His  justice  doom  me 
to  an  endless  sleep  ?" 

"Nay,  both  thou  and  all  God's 
creatures  shall  rise  from  the  dead  and 
shall  stand  in  the  presence  of  God  to 
be  judged.  Be  sure  that  mercy  shall 
then  temper  justice,  and  even  thy 
tardy  repentance  shall  be  remem- 
bered." 

"  'Tis  a  glorious  hope.  Even 
though  I  die,  I  count  this  the  richest 
moment  of  my  life.  Though  I  would 
I  might  yet  live  to  atone  somewhat 
for  my  wasted  life.    Will  there  in  the 


life  which  is  to  come  be  space,  think- 

est  thou,  for  repentance  and    forgive- 
ness?' ' 

"Yea,  as  thy  spirit  leaves  the  body 
so  shall  it  be  whither  thou  goest,  and 
doubt  not  that  in  time  the  men  y  of 
God  shall  reach  thee." 

This  long  conversation  had  been 
frequently  interrupted  by  groans — 
the  man's  voice  every  moment  grow- 
ing weaker,  until  Joel  had  to  place 
his  ear  to  his  lips  to  hear  him. 

After  another  silence,  during  which 
the  dying  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
darkened  vault  of  heaven  as  if  they 
would  there  read  the  future,  he  spoke, 
"Let  me  hear  the  words  that  thou 
forgivest  me,  'twill  plead  my  cause 
in  yonder  courts;  and  pray  thou  for 
me,  if  thou  canst  pray  for  one  whose 
hand  was  so  lately  raised  against  thy 
life." 

"If  I  have  aught  to  forgive,  I  for- 
give thee  freely,  fully,"  said  Joel. 
Then  earnestly,  eloquently,  besought 
the  throne  of  grace  in  behalf  of  the 
dying  sinner.  A  long-drawn  sigh  of 
"amen"  fell  on  his  ears  as  he  ceased, 
the  man's  form  stiffened,  then  tell 
back  limp  and  lifeless.  He  died 
penitent  and  believing.  Be  sure  the 
mercy  of  God  shall  yet  reach  him 
and  the  prison  bars  unfold  "to  set  the 
captive  free." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Laying  his  dead  burden  gently 
down,  Joel  arose  and  stood  for  some 
moments  in  doubt  what  to  do.  The 
man  was  beyond  his  care,  yet  he 
shrank  from  leaving  him  uncared  for 
and  unknown,  to  be  found  by  strang- 
ers in  the  morning.  While  he  was 
standing  irresolute,  he  heard  the 
tramp  of  feet  coming  along  the  street 
which  he  had  just  quitted,  and  he  at 
once  decided  to  appeal  to  the  comer 
for  help  to  convey  the  body  to  some 
suitable  place  where  it  might  remain 
for  identification  and  burial. 

A  few  steps  brought  him  to  the 
intersection  of  the  streets  and  just  in 
time  to  meet  a  company  which  con- 
sisted of  several  men  bearing  torches 
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and  carrying  in  their  midst  a  palan- 
quin, or  covered  litter.  All  this 
Joel  saw  at  a  glance,  even  as  he  with 
a  start  recognized  Zoram  in  the 
leader,  who  staggered  back  mechan- 
ically, grasping  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

Joel  was  the  first  to  recover,  and 
quickly  making  up  his  mind  not  to 
betray  his  knowledge  of  Zoram' s 
perfidy,  he  exclaimed.  "Is  it  in- 
deed thou,  Zoram?  Thy  arrival  is 
most  opportune,  for  near  at  hand  is 
one  who  by  a  strange  mischance 
hath  met  his  death,"  and  Joel  re- 
lated the  manner  of  his  narrow 
escape.  While  he  was  speaking,  he 
fancied  he  heard  an  exclamation  of 
horror  from  the  litter,  and  he  cer- 
tainly saw  the  drapery  moving  in  an 
agitated  manner. 

The  countenance  of  Zoram  was  a 
study  during  the  recital,  fear,  baffled 
rage,  hatred  and  cunning,  each 
striving  for  the  ascendency.  "And 
wherefore  the  attempt,"  he  asked, 
fixing  his  eyes  anxiously  yet  furtively 
upon  the  face  of  Joel,  "said  he  aught 
as  to  his  motive?' ' 

"Nay,  as  to  that  'twere  not  difficult 
to  divine  the  motive.  What  could 
it  be  but  hope  of  plunder?' ' 

Zoram' s  face  cleared,  as  he  fancied 
his  secret  was  safe.  "I  will  see  this 
fellow,"  he  said,  "and  give  the  body 
into  the  charge  of  some  of  my  attend- 
ants, while  we  proceed  on  our  way. ' ' 

At  this  moment  the  drapery  of  the 
palanquin  was  drawn  aside,  and  Zelma 
stepped  out  before  the  astonished 
gaze  of  Joel.  Glancing  question- 
ingly  from  her  to  Zoram,  he  saw  his 
face  flushed  with  vexation.  Zelma 
also  noticed  it,  and  said  quickly. 
'  'Let  the  body  be  placed  in  the  palan- 
quin, I  prefer  to  walk." 

"  'Tis  unnecessary,"  Zoram'  said, 
in  a  displeased  tone,  '  'our  attendants 
can  care  for  the  body,  or  notify  the 
proper  authorities." 

"Nay,  then  I  insist,"  said  she,  "I 
am  tired  of  being  carried  and  desire 
to  walk.  The  streets  are  now  so 
nearly  deserted  that  I  can  do  so 
without  trouble. ' ' 


Zoram  consented  with  bad  grace, 
and  directed  the  litter  carried  to  the 
spot,  going  himself  to  see  the  man 
who  had  been  his  tool. 

Joel,  who  felt  an  almost  angry  re- 
sentment at  finding  Zelma  in  the 
society  of  the  man  who  had  been 
plotting  for  his  death,  was  turning  to 
follow  when  he  was  arrested  by  Zel- 
ma saying,  quickly,  "Nay,  be  not  so 
quick  to  withdraw;  tarry  at  least  un- 
til I  have  congratulated  you  on  your 
narrow  escape.  Oh!  why  wilt  thou 
peril  thy  life  by  going  alone  at  night 
through  the  streets  of  our  lawless 
city.  Even  now  I  tremble  for  thee. 
Oh,  thank  God  thou  art  safe!"  The 
words  ended  in  a  quivering  sob,  that 
at  once  banished  all  resentment  and 
brought  Joel  to  her  side  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

"How  is  it  that  I  find  thee  abroad 
at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  com- 
pany," he  asked. 

"I  went  this  morning  to  visit  my 
friend  Rebecca,  and  when  my  uncle 
learned  of  the  visit  he  insisted  that 
Zoram  should  accompany  me  and 
bring  me  home.  He  came  so  late 
.to  take  me  home,  pleading  urgent 
business  as  his  excuse,  that  I  would 
fain  have  remained  all  night,  but  he 
insisted  on  getting  a  palanquin,  and 
so  I  came  as  thou  seest. " 

"Thou  art  yet  far  from  home,  and 
certainly  but  of  the  direct  road.  I 
fear  treachery.  The  man  who  would 
plot  to  murder  would  stop  at  noth- 
ing to  accomplish  his  purposes." 
Then,  hastily,  Joel  acquainted  her 
with  the  confession  of  the  dying 
man. 

"Then  my  fears  were  not  unfound- 
ed," she  exclaimed,  "why  did  I  not 
warn  thee  of  thy  danger?  If  thou 
hadst  been  murdered  I  would  never 
forgive  myself.  Zoram  threatened 
thee,  because  he  fancied  thou  wast 
responsible  for  my  refusal  to  marry 
him." 

"Sh!  he  comes,"  said  Joel,  "he 
must  not  suspect.  We  can  do 
nothing  but  wait.  I  will  remain 
near  thee  to  guard  thee  if  necessary 
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with  my  life."  Then  he  spoke 
aloud  as  though  continuing  a  con- 
versation. "This  is  but  one  act  in  a 
long  train  of  lawlessness.  I  fear  our 
streets  will  be  unsafe  for  man  and 
maid  until  our  city  be  cleared  of 
these  characters. 

"Thou  sayest  well,"  said  Zoram, 
who  at  this  moment  came  up.  "I 
never  saw  a  more  lawless  and  fierce 
looking  fellow  than  thy  assailant. 
I  pray  thee  accept  the  escort  of  one 
of  my  men  to  thy  home  while  we 
continue  on  our  way." 

Before  Joel  could  reply  Zelma 
with  ready  wit  said:  "Nay,  let  him 
join  our  company;  the  hour  is  so 
late  that  I  fear;  this  adventure  hath 
upset  me;  I  will  not  breath  freely 
until  I  am  safe  beneath  my  uncle's 
roof,  where  I  am  sure  ye  will  both 
find  accommodations  for  the  night." 

Joel,  of  course,  readily  consented. 
Zoram,  having  no  well  founded  ob- 
jection to  offer,  Consented  with  ill 
concealed  vexation.  His  design  was 
to  have  Joel  accept  the  services  of 
one  of  his  men,  who,  at  a  favorable 
opportunity  should  accomplish  the 
foul  crime  so  bunglingly  miscarried 
by  the  dead  man;  neither  was  it  his 
intention  to  conduct  Zelma  to  her 
home,  but  to  the  home  of  one  of  his 
friends,  where  he  hoped,  with  Joel  out 
of  the  way,  to  win  her  consent,  or 
force  her  to  marry  him. 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  he 
had  waited  until  such  a  late  hour  to 
call  for  her  to  take  her  home. 

As  the  company  moved  forward, 
he  joined  the  men  in  front,  and 
engaged  the  leader  in  conversation, 
but  in  such  a  low  tone  that  Joel 
could  not  hear,  though  he  listened 
eagerly.  He  was  sure  some  new 
conspiracy  was  afoot  and  was  keenly 
alert  for  treachery;  but  failed  to  note 
that  one  of  the  men  stepped  aside 
into  the  shadow  of  a  deep  doorway 
of  an  old  building,  near  the  wall, 
that  in  times  of  war  was  used  as  a 
sort  of  barracks.  At  a  low  word  of 
command,  the  torches  were  trampled 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  torch  bearers. 


Joel  started  forward,  hall  drawing 
his  sword,  but  was  tilled  to  the  earth 
by  a  heavy  blow  from  behind.  At 
the  same  instant  a  cloak  was  thrown 
over  Zelma' s  head  effectually  smoth- 
ering the  shriek  which  rose  to  her 
lips. 

"It  was  well  done,  Almon,"  Zoram 
said  to  the  captain  of  his  men.  "It 
was  a  lucky  thought  of  thine  to  come 
by  this  secret  stronghold  of  our 
society.  Art  thou  sure  thou  canst 
find  the  secret  spring  in  the  dark?' ' 

"No  fear  of  that,  my  master,"  he 
replied,  "many  times  have  I  found 
it  when  hard  pressed  by  the  officers 
of  the  law,  and  always  in  the  dark. 
Behold!"  As  he  spoke  he  touched 
the  spring  and  a  huge  block  of  stone 
swung  back,  revealing  a  low  narrow 
passage  leading  under  the  wall. 

Joel  was  placed  in  the  palanquin  with 
the  dead  body,  and  Zelma  felt  her- 
self seized  on  either  side  and  was 
urged  rapidly  forward  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  the  cloak  was  removed 
from  her  head.  By  the  dim  light  of 
a  torch,  which  one  of  the  men  had 
relighted,  she  saw  they  were  in  a 
spacious  hall  or  cave,  and  noticed 
also  a  number  of  doors  leading  off 
in  various  directions  from  the  main 
hall.  Scattered  about  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  room,  were  piles  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  such  as  might 
be  collected  by  those  who  live  by 
plunder.  She  knew  almost  instinct- 
ively that  they  were  in  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Gadianton  rob- 
bers. A  natural  cave  in  a  hill 
adjoining  the  city  had  been  enlarged 
and  a  number  of  smaller  rooms  cut 
into  the  solid  rock,  so  that  it  could 
afford  accommodations  for  a  number 
of  people. 

Indignation  so  far  overcame  fear, 
that  as  Zoram  advanced  to  her  side 
she  started  back  demanding,  "What 
meaneth  this  outrage?  Speak!  Is  it 
thus  thou  dost  guard  the  daughter  of 
Gideon?' ' 

"It  meaneth,  fair  lady,  that  thou 
art  in  the  halls  where  Zoram  holds 
court,  that  thou   art   my   prisoner,  if 
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the  words  be  not  too  harsh  for  thine 
ear.  Yet  not  alone  art  thou  captive, 
I  confess  the  spell  of  thy  witching 
smile  hath  bound  me  at  thy  feet  a 
willing  captive.  Didst  thou  well  to 
deny  my  suit  and  compel  me  to  re- 
sort to  force  where  I  would  fain  win 
by  love?  Yet  once  again  would  I 
humbly  press  my  claim  to  thy  regard. 
Be  mine  and  no  queen  shall  possess 
a  grander  court,  no  maiden  a  fonder 
lover. ' ' 

As  he  was  speaking  her  hands  were 
outspread,  and  her  face  averted,  as  if 
to  shut  out  some  loathsome  sight. 
Then  drawing  herself  up  in  all  the 
proud  dignity  of  insulted  womanhood, 
she  exclaimed,  "Rather  would  I  die 
even  by  my  own  hand  than  suffer 
such  dishonor.  At  last  I  know  thee 
for  what  thou  art,  a  robber,  a  kidnap- 
per of  women  and  a  vile  assassin,  and 
as  such  I  loathe  thee!" 

For  a  moment  he  quailed  beneath 
her  superb  scorn,  then  recovering 
himself  cried,  "Have  a  care,  fair  lady 
to  thy  words,  for  know  that  thou  art 
in  my  power.  Why  should  I  sue 
when  I  can  command?  As  for  thy 
lover,"  he  exclaimed,  his  face  dark- 
ening with  jealous  rage  as  his  eyes 
fell  upon  Joel  who,  having  regained 
consciousness,  was  being  led  away  by 
one  of  the  guards,  "think  not  he 
shall  escape  again,  he  shall  die;  no 
power  can  save  him.  Thou  shalt 
have  time  to  reflect,  then  I  will  see 
thee  again;  see  that  thou  consider 
well  for,  by  heaven,  I  will  not  be 
thwarted  in  my  purpose." 

Turning  away  he  signed  one  of 
the  men  to  approach  and  gave  him 
an  order  in  a  low  tone.  The  man 
conducted  her  to  a  small  chamber  or 
cell  adjoining  that  in  which  Joel  was 
placed,  and  locked  her  in. 

CHAPTER    V. 

So  rapidly  had  the  events  recorded 
in  the  preceding  chapter  transpired 
that  Zelma  was  left  in  a  state  of  half- 
dazed  bewilderment.  As  the  door 
closed  upon  her  she  sank  half-faint- 
ing to  the  cold  floor,  and,  for  a  time 


was  almost  overcome  by  despair.  It 
was  some  comfort  to  know  that  Joel 
was  yet  alive,  but  the  thought  of 
him,  helpless  in  Zoram's  power,  was 
terrible.  Perhaps,  even  now,  the 
assassin's  knife  had  done  its  deadly 
work.  She  pictured  the  scene  of 
murder  in  all  its  horrid  vividness  un- 
til it  seemed  that  her  senses  were 
reeling. 

Several  hours  she  remained  ob- 
livious to  all  else  than  her  morbid 
fancies,  when  she  started  suddenly 
to  her  feet  as  the  door  grated  on  its 
hinges,  and  Zoram  entered  bearing 
a  lamp  in  his  hands,  which  he  set 
upon  the  floor,  and  then  stood  silent- 
ly regarding  her.  He  was  at  first 
shocked  by  the  havoc  the  anxious 
hours  had  worked  in  her  face,  but 
hoped  that  she  would  be  the  more 
willing  to  accept  terms. 

"I  regret,"  said  he,  "the  necessity 
which  compels  me  to  appear  harsh 
and  cruel  in  thine  eyes.  Thou  seest 
thou  art  in  my  power,  then  why 
uselessly  provoke  me  by  thy  con- 
tinued stubbornness.  Be  mine,  and 
a  life  of  kindness  and  devotion  shall 
repay  the  harshness  that  ill  accords 
with  my  desires  toward  thee.  Nay, 
be  not  so  hasty,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  saw  from  the  angry  flush  on  her 
cheek,  that  a  scornful  refusal 
was  trembling  on  her  tongue. 
"Not  only  thy  own  happiness  but 
even  the  life  of  Joel  depends  on  thy 
words.  Consent  to  be  mine  and  he 
shall  go  free,  refuse  and  he  dies. ' ' 

He  was  then  yet  alive.  She  could 
have  thanked  him  for  the  blessed  as- 
surance, even  though  it  was  coupled 
with  a  threat  against  his  life. 

"For  myself,  it  were  easier  to  die 
than  submit  to  thy  vile  embrace," 
she  said,  "and  as  for  Joel,  thinkest 
thou  he  would  purchase  life  with  dis- 
honor— that  he  would  selfishly  sacri- 
fice even  so  poor  a  friend  as  I  to  gain 
his  freedom?  Make  known  to  him 
thy  base  offer  and  he  will  answer  thee 
in  such  manner  that  even  thou  wilt 
shrink  at  thine  own  baseness.  Now 
go!     Solitude    is    preferable    to    thy 
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hated  presence!     Thou  hast  thy  an- 
swer. ' ' 

"Beware  lady,  how  thou  dost 
scorn  nu\  for,  by  heaven,  I  swear 
that  thou  shaft  yet  sue  at  my  feet  for 
the  love  which  thou  dost  now  so 
scornfully  reject!  As  for  him,  my 
rival,  his  doom  is  sealed,  and  thou 
shalt  witness  the  vengeance  of  our 
order  to  one  who  has  proved  himself 
a  traitor,  mingling  in  our  councils 
while  secretly  allied  with  our  enemies, 
who  style  themselves  the  people  of 
God.  When  the  shadows  of  another 
night  have  fallen,  a  beacon  fire  is  to 
be  kindled  on  the  hill  of  Antium  as 
a  signal  for  the  destruction  of  the 
impostors  who  say  the  Christ  is  to 
come,  and  give  as  a  sign  of  His  birth, 
a  night  in  which  there  shall  be  no 
darkness.  That  fire  shall  be  the 
funeral  pile  of  thy  lover,  and  his  body 
shall  help  to  illumine  the  darkness 
which  he  vainly  hopes  will  not  come; 
and  thou  shalt  witness  his  craven 
pleadings  for  the  mercy  which  thy 
pride  hath  denied  him.  So  speaking 
Zoram  withdrew,  leaving  the  lamp 
behind  him. 

For  a  few  moments  Zelma  stood 
almost  overcome  with  the  horror  his 
parting  words  had  inspired.  Then 
the  fact  that  Joel  was  yet  alive,  and 
safe  for  some  hours  at  least,  brought  a 
new  hope  to  her  heart  that  he  would 
in  some  manner  be  delivered  from 
the  cruel  death  threatened.  By  the 
light  of  the  lamp  which  Zoram  had 
left  she  began  a  critical  survey  of  her 
cell,  hoping  it  might  afford  some 
mode  of  escape.  There  was  but  one 
opening,  the  door  by  which  she  had 
entered.  The  cell  contained  no  fur- 
niture of  any  kind,  and  only  a  pile  of 
rags  in  the  farther  end  that  had  been 
used  as  a  bed  by  its  former  tenant. 
•  As  Zelma  drew  near  the  extreme 
end  of  the  rocky  chamber,  the 
clanking  of  a  chain,  which  had  for 
*  some  time  past  fallen  on  her  ears  as 
a  meaningless  sound,  now  sounded 
with  startling  clearness.  She  had 
no  difficulty  in  locating  the  sound  in 
the  adjoining  room,  and  remembered 


with  joyful  start  that  it  formed  the 
prison  of  Joel.     If  the  clanking  of 

chains  could  be  heard  so  plainly, 
might  not  her  voice  pierce  the  wall 
which  separated  them.  Her  eyes 
fell  upon  a  narrow  irregular 
crack  in  the  solid  rock,  and  while- 
standing  by  it  she  could  hear  so 
plainly  that  she  concluded  it  must 
extend  through  the  wall.  Placing 
her  lips  to  the  opening,  she  called  as 
loudly  as  she  dared,  "Joel!  Joel!" 
then  applied  her  ear,  hoping  to 
catch  a  reply.  The  clanking  chain 
sounded  more  clearly,  but  regularly, 
as  if  the  prisoner  were  pacing  his 
cell.  Again  and  again  she  called, 
but  always  with  the  same  result,  until 
she  was  almost  ready  to  give  up  in 
despair. 

Determined  upon  a  last  effort  she 
waited  until  the  unusual  noise  from 
without  seemed  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  some  new  company,  then 
placing  her  lips  again  to  the  narrow, 
opening  she  called  loudly  and  sharp- 
ly. The  clanking  ceased,  and  with 
her  heart  beating  almost  audibly 
she  called  again. 

With  her  ear  close  pressed  to  the 
blessed  opening  she  heard  a  low  ex- 
clamation from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  wall,  then  Joel's  voice  asking, 
"Who  calls?  Who  art  thou  that 
calls  Joel?" 

"  'Tis  I,  Zelma,  here  in  the  next 
cell.  There  is  a  narrow  crack  in  the 
wall,  perchance  by  feeling  thou  canst 
find  it  on  thy  side,  if  thou  hast  no 
light  to  see." 

Guided  by  her  voice,  Joel  at  last 
found  the  crevice,  and  his  words 
sounded  so  clear  as  to  almost  startle 
her. 

"Zelma  is  it,  indeed,  thou,  and 
safe?  How  I  thank  God  for  this 
blessed  ray  of  hope !  I  have  felt  that  I 
must  go  mad  chained  and  helpless 
in  this  vile  hole,  whilst  thou  wert  in 
jeopardy.  Tell  me,  art  thou  safe, 
and  free  from  violence?' ' 

"Safe  and  free,  if  such  words  may 
be  used  by  one  who  is  like  thyself, 
a  prisoner,  though  spared  the  indig- 
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nity  of  chains."  Then  she  told 
him  all  that  had  passed  between  her 
and  Zoram,  and  his  threat  against 
his  life. 

For  hours  they  talked,  and  what 
wonder  if,  under  the  circumstances 
•of  extreme  peril  in  which  they  were 
placed,  their  hearts  were  blended  in 
mutual  confidence,  and  the  love 
which  had  been  silently  growing  in 
each  heart  was  confessed  unreserved- 

ly- 

When  the  story  had  been  told 
again  and  again,  with  all  the  minute 
details  so  dear  to  a  lover's  heart, 
Joel  exclaimed,  "How  I  thank  God 
for  this  opportunity,  poor  though  it 
be,  to  tell  thee,  as  it  were  with  my 
latest  breath,  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  blessed  gift  of  thy  love!  Though, 
perchance,  never  on  earth  may  1 
claim  thee,  yet  be  sure  in  the  eter- 
nities to  come  thou  shalt  be  mine, 
and  I  thine  in  the  bonds  of  a  never 
ending  union.  This  hope  will 
sweeten  even  the  hour  of  death." 

"Oh,  is  there  no  hope?  Can 
nothing  be  done  to  avert  thy  dread- 
ful fate?"  she  exclaimed,  in  tones  of 
anguish,  his  reference  to  death  had 
awakened. 

"We  can  do  nothing,  dearest,  but 
trust  in  God.  He  alone  can  deliver 
us  from  the  net  which  surrounds  us. 
Let  us  ask  Him,  at  least  for  strength 
to  meet  the  coming  trial." 

'  'Yea,  let  us  pray,  that  perchance 
the  way  may  be  opened  for  our  de- 
liverance. Oh,  let  us  pray!"  she  an- 
swered. 

Kneeling  on  either  side  of  the  wall 
they  repeated  the  same  words,  their 
hearts  joined  in  the  same  spirit  of 
unity  and  love.  Be  sure  that  the 
€yes  of  the  Father  looked  down  upon 
the  sad  but  beautiful  picture,  and  the 
Comforter  descended  upon  each. 
All  else  was  forgotten  in  the  blessed 
peace  that  filled  both  with  hope  and 
comfort. 

"How  glorious  is  prayer!"  she 
exclaimed,  when  Amen  was  echoed 
from  either  side  of  the  wall.  How 
blessed  are  God's  children,  that  when 


shut  out  from  earthly  hope,  their  pe- 
titions may  yet  bring  down  the  com- 
fort of  heaven  with  spirit  wings  of 
peace  to  brood  over  the  troubled 
heart.  All  is  well.  Oh,  the  sweet 
hope  the  words  afford!"  and  her 
voice  was  broken  with  glad  sobs 
of  joy. 

"Yea,  dearest,  all  is  well  and  our 
deliverance  is  nigh.  Let  us  praise 
God  for  the  knowledge. ' ' 

CHAPTER    VI. 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell 
upon  a  small  group  assembled  upon 
the  summit  of  the  hill  Antium,  over- 
looking the  city  of  Zarahemla.  In  it 
was  Joel,  standing  erect,  though  in 
bonds,  and  Zelma  under  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  Zoram.  The  preparation 
for  the  signal  beacon  were  completed 
and  only  waited  the  approach  of 
darkness  to  send  forth  its  lurid  flame 
as  the  herald  of  doom  to  the  saints 
of  God. 

As  the  sun  disappeared  from  view 
Joel  was  secured  upon  the  top  of  the 
hugh  pile  of  light  combustibles  by 
command  of  Zoram.  He  had  fulfilled 
his  threat,  the  signal  fire  was  pre- 
pared to  become  the  funeral  pile  of 
Joel,  and  Zelma  had  been  brought 
up  the  hill  that  she  might  witness  his 
horrible  death. 

Zoram  had  determined  with  his 
own  hand  to  fire  the  pile,  and  he 
took  a  fiendish  delight  in  calling  to 
Zelma' s  attention  all  the  preparations 
for  the  foul  deed  of  cruel  murder. 
She  had  watched  while  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows  merged  into  one  univer- 
sal shade,  and  awaited  with  bated 
breath  the  approach  of  twilight.  All 
nature  seemed  hushed  into  awe  of 
the  dread  scene  that  was  to  be  en- 
acted. Beneath,  in  the  city,  the 
streets  and  roofs  were  crowded,  as 
though  all  were  out  to  behold  the 
dreadful  night  of  death. 

How  deliverance  was  to  come 
Zelma  did  not  know,  but  the  hope 
the  Spirit  of  God  had  inspired  buoyed 
her  up  in  the  terrible  trial  which  she 
was  undergoing.  "Perchance," 
thought  she,   "the   sign  will  be  given 
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tonight,  and  there  will  be  no  dark- 
ness.' ' 
Hut  as  the  formidable  preparations 

continued,  and  Joel  was  firmly  bound 
upon  the  high  pile  of  tinder-like 
wood,  her  heart  almost  failed  her. 
A  faintness  came  over  her,  which  in 
her  anguish  she  mistook  for  the 
approach  of  darkness,  and  with  an 
agonized  shriek,  she  broke  from  her 
guard  and  rushed  to  the  funeral  pile 
and,  mounting  it  ere  she  could  be 
stayed,  threw  herself  across  the 
prostrate  form  of  her  lover.  "Now, ' ' 
cried  she,  "apply  the  torch!  To- 
gether we  will  meet  the  death  thou 
hast  decreed  for  Joel. ' ' 

"Nay,  sweet  Zelma,"  Joel  chided, 
"hast  thou  then  forgotten  the  whis- 
perings of  hope  from  the  Spirit  of 
God  when  together  we  prayed  unto 
Him?  Seest  thou  not  that  the  light 
yet  remains  undiminished,  though 
the  sun  has  passed  from  sight.  There 
shall  be  no  darkness  tonight,  for  this 
is  the  sign  promised,  tomorrow  the 
Savior  comes  into  the  world. 
Look  up  and  thou  canst  see  the 
beacon  light  of  God's  love  shining 
above  us." 

Zoram,  who  had  followed  Zelma 
to  force  her  from  Joel's  side,  heard 
those  words,  and  paused  to  look 
about  him.  He  noted  that  the  full 
broad  light  of  day  yet  lingered,  and 
for  some  moments  he  stood  motion- 
less, gazing  about  him  in  doubt  and 
dread.  As  it  became  evident  that 
Joel's  words  were  true,  fear,  remorse 
and  excess  of  terror  were  pictured 
on  his  face,  and  with  a  cry  of  mortal 
fear  and  anguish  he  fell  beside  Joel. 
The  torch,  which  in  his  eagerness 
he  had  prepared  to  fire  the  pile, 
fell  down  the  sides  of  the  wooden 
pyramid  until  it  reached  the  lighter 
material  at  the  bottom,  which  it 
kindled  into  a  sudden  blaze. 

Wood  had  been  selected  of  such 
■  kinds  as  would  make  a  sudden  and 
fierce  blaze,  and  soon  the  whole  pile 
seemed  enveloped  in  flames.  Roused 
by  the  fierce  crackling  and  the  heat, 
Zelma  beheld   with   horror  that  the 


beacon    was    on    lire,     and    [oel     yet 

bound  and  helpless.  With  desperate 
energy  she  put  her  arms  about  him 
and  tried  to  raise  him,  but  in  vain. 

"The  dagger,  Zelma!  Zoram' s 
dagger!"  Joel  exclaimed,  as  his  eye 
fell  upon  it. 

To  possess  herself  of  it  was  the 
work  of  a  moment,  but  already  were 
fierce  tongues  of  flame  darting 
about  them  when  the  thick  ropes 
that  bound  him  were  finally  severed, 
and  Zelma  sank  back  fainting.  Start- 
ing to  his  feet  he  caught  her  fainting 
form  in  his  arms,  and  sprang  from 
the  blazing  pile  to  the  ground. 

His  exertions  and  the  cool  air 
soon  revived  her,  and  she  clung 
weeping  to  his  neck,  in  an  excess  of 
delirious  joy  at  his  escape.  Turning 
her  eyes  shudderingly  toward  the 
blazing  pile,  she  started  up  with  an 
exclamation  of  horror,  to  see  Zoram 
standing  erect,  enveloped  in  a 
sheet  of  flame,  gazing  hopelessly 
about  him.  Joel  started  forward  to 
his  assistance,  forgetful  of  his  own 
wrongs,  but  the  pile  suddenly  col- 
lapsed, and  with  a  shriek  he  plunged 
into  the  raging  vortex  of  fire. 

The  guards  and  assistants  were 
all  lying  prostrate  upon  the  earth  as 
if  stricken  with  the  paralysis  of  fear, 
and  no  eyes  but  those  of  Heaven 
and  the  immediate  actors  in  this  ter- 
rible scene  looked  upon  the  signal 
fire  that  was  to  rouse  the  enemies  of 
God  to  murder  and  rapine.  Weapons 
that  had  been  grasped  with  fierce  ex- 
pectancy of  the  waited  for  signal  fell 
from  nerveless  hands,  and  through- 
out the  land  the  sinners  and  unbe- 
lieving were  stricken  to  the  earth  in 
fear  and  remorse,  knowing  that  on 
the  morrow  the  Savior  should  be 
born.  Marvin  E.  Pack. 


WHENCE  ? 

We  have  a  thought,  and  think  we   think  that 
thought, 
And  yet  that  thought  we  never  thought   to 
think. 
Whence   came    that   thought?     'Twas  not   the 
mind  that  wrought  ; 
'Twas  born  alone  no  other  thought  to  link. 
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THE   CHRISTMAS    STORY 
PRIZES. 

With  our  prospectus  for  volume 
fifteen  of  the  Contributor  we  made 
an  offer  of  $25.00  for  the  first  prize 
and  $10.00  for  the  second  prize  for 
the  best  Christmas  story,  and  like 
amounts  for  the  best  New  Years, 
Washington's  Birthday,  Fourth  of 
July  and  Pioneer  Day  stories.  For 
competition  in  the  first  class  we  re- 
ceived ten  articles,  which  were  care- 
fully reviewed  by  a  committee  of 
three  competent  judges.  The  result 
of  their  examination  was  the  award- 
ing of  the  first  prize  to  Elder  Marvin 
E.  Pack,  and  the  second  to  Elder 
Willard  Done.  Both  of  these  arti- 
cles appear  in  this  number. 

There  were  among  the  stories  pre- 
sented to  us,  several  other  excellent 
contributions,  some  of  which  we  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  make  use  in 
future  numbers. 

The  publishing  of  the  two  prize 
articles  in  this  number  with  the  other 
matter,  prevents  the  presentation  of 
our  usual  editorial  matter,  and  the 
usual  piece  of  music.  We  trust  this 
will  be  sufficient  apology  for  the  lack 
of  that  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected by  some  of  our  numerous 
readers. 

M.   I.   MANUAL,    PART    II. 

BY    MIL  ION    H.    HARDY    AND   GEORGE 
H      BRIMHALL. 

GOSPEL. 

Lecture  4. 

testimony  of  the  truth. 

Subdivisions: — 1.    Definition:  (a) 

To  the  receiver,  testimony  is  evidence 

received  concerning  truth ;   (b)  to  the 

giver,    it  is  a  solemn  declaration   or 

expression  of  truth.      2.    Sources;   1. 


Subjective,  (a)  Sensation,  what  we 
hear,  see  and  feel  ;  (b)  reflection, 
what  we  reason  out;  (c)  inspiration, 
the  infallible  promptings  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  as  to  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  what  is  revealed  to  us 
through  the  other  sources;  from  this 
latter  source  we  get  not  only  the 
truths  themselves,  but  also  a  knowl- 
edge of  them,  of  their  proper  ap- 
plication. A  person  may  hear  the 
revealed  will  of  God  but  to  receive  it 
as  testimony  inspiration  is  essential. 
2.  Objective  sources  ;  (a)  nature, 
where  means  are  adapted  to  ends  in 
a  most  marvelous  manner  ;  (b)  sa- 
cred writings  in  which  history  is  re- 
versed by  prophecy,  showing  the 
future  with  literal  precision;  (c)  liv- 
ing witnesses,  whose  testimony  should 
be  safe  from  denial  where  there  is  no 
evidence  to  refute  it.  3.  Steps  to  be 
taken  in  obtaining  ;  (a)  have  a 
desire  to  know  the  truth;  (b)  be- 
lieve that  you  can  find  truth  divine; 
(Y)  seek  earnestly  from  all  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  sources,  and 
especially  in  humble  prayer,  re- 
membering that  where  doubt  exists 
faith  cannot  be;  (d)  do  your  duty 
as  indicated  by  the  revelations  of  the 
Lord,  and  all  doubt  will  vanish.  (See 
John,  chap,  vii,  17.)  4.  Retain- 
ing and  Increasing  Testimony; 
keep  in  the  light  of  revelation  (a) 
by  prayer,  (b)  by  attending  meet- 
ings, (Y)  by  study,  (d)  by  respecting 
proper  authority,  (<?)  by  reverencing 
the  principles  and  ordinances  of  the 
gospel,  (f)  by  shunning  evil,  (g) 
by  resisting  temptation.  5.  Bear- 
ing Testimony:  (a)  Grades,  1.  Tes- 
timony of  our  desires,  (b)  testimony 
of  our  belief,  (Y)  testimony  of  our 
knowledge.  2.  Ways,  (a)  by  words, 
(b)  by  works. 

Self -review : —  1  What  is  testi- 
mony, (#)  to  the  receiver,  (b)  to  the 
giver?  2.  What  are  the  sources 
of  testimony  ?  (a)  subjective,  (b) 
objective.  3.  Name  the  steps  to 
be  taken  in  getting  a  testimony. 
4.  Give  general  directions  for  re- 
taining and    increasing    one's    testi- 
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moii\-.        5,   To    what    and    in    what 
ways  may  testimony  be  borne? 

Lecture  5. 

Till':   SABBATH    DAY. 

Subdivisions: — 1.  Definition:  (a) 
a  day  of  rest.  (Doc.  and  Cov.,  sec. 
59.  )  (b)  a  day  of  devotion  (ibid). 
Origin;  in  the  works  of  the  Al- 
mighty, (a)  spiritual  creation;  (b) 
temporal.  (See  Comp.,  p.  244.  ) 
Kinds;  weekly,  every  seventh  day; 
yearly  Sabbath,  every  seventh  year. 
(See  Lev.  xxv.)  Jubilee  Sabbath. 
(See  Comp.  p.244. )  Objects:  Special 
benefit  of  man,  physically  and  spirit- 
ually. (Mark,  chapter  ii;  v.  27.) 
Result  of  its  observance;  (a)  spirit- 
ual strength;  (b)  claim  to  blessing 
promised.  (Doc.  and  Cov.,  sec.  59: 
16,  17.)  Consequences  of  not 
keeping  the  Sabbath;  (a)  covenant 
breaking;  (b)  spiritual  starvation; 
(r)  physical  enslavement. 

Self -review:  —  1.  What  is  the 
Sabbath  day?  2.  Give  the  origin  of 
the  Sabbath  day.  3.  Name  the 
Sabbaths  observed  by  ancient  Israel. 
4.  Show  that  the  Sabbath  day  is  for 
man's  special  benefit.  5.  What  are 
the  promises  made  to  the  respecter 
of  the  Sabbath  day? 

Lecture  6. 
the  word  of  wisdom. 

Subdivisions: — 1.  What  it  is,  (a) 
advice  and  counsel  given  through 
Joseph  the  Seer;  (b)  a  divine  com- 
mand through  the  Prophet  Brigham. 
2.  Evident  objects  :  (a)  warning 
against  evil;  (b)  instruction  as  to 
means  and  methods  of  escaping  cal- 
amity and  increasing  capacity  to  do 
good.  3.  Adaptability  (a)  to  the 
weakest  among  the  Saints;  (b)  to 
the  wisest.  (The  hygienic  truths 
revealed  in  the  Word  of  Wisdom  are 
still  far  in  advance  of  those  verified 
by  scientific  research. )  4.  Legiti- 
mate claims  of  those  who  observe  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  (a)  to  physical 
preservation  and  endurance;  (b)  to 
intellectual  power.  5.  Directions  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  foods,  (a)  vege- 
table;  (b)  animal. 


Self-review: — 1.  What  is  the  Word 
of  Wisdom?  2.  What  are  the  evident 
objects  of  this  revelation?  3.  In  what 
respect  is  it  adapted  to  the  wisest  of 
men?  4.  What  are  the  promises 
made  to  those  who  observe  the  Word 
of  Wisdom.  5.  Repeat  the  direc- 
tions in  regard  to  the  proper  use  <>t 
foods. 

BIBL E—  OLD  TES  TA  MENT. 

{Mosaic  and  Prophetic  Dispen- 
sation continued. ) 
Lecture  4. 
Israel's  subjugation  of  the  in- 
fidel USURPERS  OF  THEIR 
INHERITANCES. 

Subdivisions:  —  The  preparation 
at  Gilgal. — The  siege  of  Jericho;  (a) 
the  appearance  of  a  heavenly  chief- 
tain; (b)  the  exact  execution  of  the 
revealed  plan  of  attack;  (c)  the 
overthrow  of  the  city. — The  con- 
quest of  Ai;  (a)  the  first  attack;  (b) 
the    retreat   of   the   three   thousand; 

(c)  Joshua's    appeal    to    the    Lord; 

(d )  the  purification  of  the  army: 
(<?)  the  second  attack;  (f)  the  vic- 
tory. Time  1451,  B.  C.  Ref.  Joshua 
v;  8.     Josephus,    Book  V,   chap.    i. 

Self  review: — 1.  What  office  was 
held  by  the  chieftain  angel  who 
visited  Joshua  at  Gilgal?  2.  What 
was  the  plan  for  the  overthrow  of 
Jericho?  3.  What  was  the  cause  of 
the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Israel  at 
Ai?  4.  What  method  was  adopted 
for  the  purification  of  the  army?  5. 
Prove  from  this  lesson  that  purity  is 
an  essential  element  of  supreme 
power. 

Lecture  5. 

subjugation    of   the    infidel 
nations,  continued. 

Subdivisions: — The  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  people  of  Gibeon;  (a)  the 
prevaricating  embassy;  (b)  the  ser- 
vitude of  the  crafty  Gibeonites ;  (  c  ) 
the  rescue  of  Gibeon.  The  five  vears' 
victorious  campaign  completed  with 
the  defeat  of  thirty-one  kings.  Time, 
1 450- 1 449  B.  C.  Ref.  Joshua  ix,  11; 
Josephus,  Bk.  Y,  ch.  i. 
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Self-review: — 1.  Through  what 
neglect  was  Joshua  deceived  by  the 
men  from  Gibeon?  2.  What  dispos- 
ition was  made  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Gibeon  and  the  other  three  cities?  3. 
What  two  natural  phenomena  aided 
Israel  in  destroying  the  allied  armies 
of  their  enemies  at  Gibeon?  4.  What 
prophet  had  instructed  Joshua  con- 
cerning the  conquest  of  Palestine? 
5.  How  many  kings  were  defeated 
by  the  Israelites  in  this  campaign  ? 

Lecture  6. 
allotment  of  the  inheritances. 

Subdivisions  : — The  survey  and 
topography  of  the  country.  Equit- 
able division  by  lot.  General  con- 
ference, and  Joshua's  farewell  address. 
Time,  1445  to  1426  B.  C.  Ref. 
Joshua  xiii  ;  xvii  ;  Josephus,  ch.  v, 
Bk.  I. 

Self -review: — 1.  Give  the  several 
names  by  which  the  land  of  Palestine 
has  been  known.  2.  Give  the  topog- 
raphy, in  brief,  of  the  land  of  Pales- 
tine. 3.  How  were  the  divisions  of 
the  land  made?  4.  How  did  the 
assignment  of  Joseph  differ  from  that 
of  the  others  ?  5.  What  was  the 
purpose  of  the  cities  of  refuge  ? 

BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

(yNephitic   Dispensation  continued.') 

The  Reign  of  the  Judges. 

Lecture  4. 

the  missionary  labors    of   the 

sons  of  mosiah. 

Subdivisions  :  —  Their  preference 
for  missionary  life  and  its  results  to 
that  of  kingly  powers  and  honors. — 
The  degenerative  condition  of  the 
Lamanites. — Amnion's  separation 
from  his  fellow-laborers. — Alma  and 
King  Lamoni;  (a)  the  captive;  (b) 
the  servant;  (c)  the  champion  of 
rights;  (d)  the  instrument  of  a  com- 
munity's conversion  to  the  truth;  (<?) 
the  agent  of  deliverance  of  his  breth- 
ren. Time,  77  B.C.  Ref.  Alma 
xvii— xx. 

Self-review: — 1.     What    political 


honors  did  the  sons  of  Mosiah  reject 
in  order  to  perform  missionary  work? 
2.  What  views  characterized  the 
Lamanites  at  the  time  the  sons  of 
Mosiah  went  among  them  with  the 
Gospel  ?  3.  Why  did  the  mission- 
aries separate  from  each  other  ?  4. 
What  definition  of  heaven  does  Am- 
nion give  King  Lamoni?  5.  In  the 
fulfillment  of  what  promise  to  Mosiah 
were  Amnion  and  his  brother  mis- 
sionaries protected  from  destruction  ? 
6.  What  change  of  heart  was  testified 
to  by  Lamoni  and  others  at  their 
conversion?  7.  What  opganization 
was  established  among  the  Lamanites 
by  Amnion  ? 

Lecture  5. 

labors  of    aaron    and    muloki, 

alma's  brethren. 

Subdivisions: — The  journey  to  the 
Lamanite  Jerusalem;  (a)  their  testi- 
mony to  the  people;  (b)  their  im- 
prisonment; (c)  their  deliverance. — 
Their  meeting  with  King  Lamoni. — 
The  conversion  of  the  king. — The 
king's  proclamation  of  protection 
for  the  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
Time  80  B.  C.    Ref.  Alma  xxi-xxiii. 

Self -review: — 1.  Show  that  even 
the  Lamanites  perpetuated  the  his- 
tory of  the  people  by  the  naming  of 
their  cities.  2.  What  was  the  special 
testimony  that  Aaron  and  his  fellow 
missionaries  bore  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Lamanite  Jerusalem?  3.  By  whom 
was  Aaron  and  his  friends  delivered 
from  prison  in  the  land  of  Middoni  ? 
4.  By  what  was  Aaron  led  from 
Middoni  to  the  land  of  Nephi,  where 
dwelt  the  Lamanite  emperor,  father 
of  King  Lamoni?  5.  What  readings 
did  Aaron  employ  to  aid  in  the  con- 
version of  Lamoni' s  father,  the  king 
of  the  kings?  6.  For  what  great 
joy  was  this  great  ruler  willing  to 
give  up  all  he  possessed?  7.  Re- 
peat the  prayer  of  the  repentant 
monarch  in  which  he  asks  for  a  testi- 
mony. 8.  What  were  the  main 
features  of  the  proclamation  issued 
by  this  chief  Lamanite  ruler  after 
his  conversion? 
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Lecture  6. 

THE    PEOPLE  OF    ANT I-NEPHI-LEHI. 

Subdivisions: — The  removal  of  the 
curse  from  them. — Their  threatened 
destruction  by  the  Lamanite  out- 
laws.— Their  refusal  to  shed  blood. — 
The  one  thousand  and  five  martyrs. — 
Conversion  of  the  invaders. — Second 
attack  of  the  vengeful  Lamanites. — 
Their  exodus  to  the  land  of  Zara- 
hemla.  Time,  82  B.  C.  Ref.  Alma, 
xxiv-xxvi. 

Sc  If -review  : — 1.  What  was  the 
origin    of    the    Anti-Lehi-  Nephites  ? 

2.  What  relation  of  consanguinity 
was  there  between  Lamoni  and 
the     people    of     Anti-Lehi-Nephi  ? 

3.  What  curse  ceased  to  follow 
the  Lamanites  who  received  the 
gospel  and  obeyed  its  laws  ?  4. 
What  gave  the  people  of  Anti-Lehi- 
Nephi  the  courage  to  face  their 
enemies  fearlessly,  without  weapons 
of  war?  5.  Under  whose  direct 
command  were  the  people  of  Antn 
Lehi-Nephi  removed  from  the  land 
of  Ishmael  to  Zarahemla? 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 
( Dispensation    of   the    Meridian    of 
Times  continued. ) 
Lecture  4. 
fall's  writings  to  the   corin- 
thians continued. 

Special  topic,  spiritual  gifts. 

Subdivisions: — The  spirit  of  testi- 
mony.— The  distinction  between  the 
Spirit  and  its  various  gifts. — The 
superior  grace  (charity). — The  rela- 
tive value  of  gifts. — The  three  graces. 
— Order  in  the  exercise  of  gifts. 
Time,  A.D.  59.     Ref.  I  Cor.  xii-xiv. 

Self -review : —  1 .  By  what  only  can 
a  man  knowingly  say  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ  ?  2.  What  is  the  relation- 
ship between  special  spiritual  gifts 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ?  3.  Name 
the  special  gifts  enumerated  by  Paul. 

4.  Prove  from  this  lesson  that  what 
affects  the  member  affects  the  whole 
body,  the  Church.  5.  Show  the 
necessity  of  each  person's  striving  to 
be  his  better  self,  rather  than  seeking 
to  be  some  one  else. 


Lecture  5. 
paul's  writings  to  the  Corin- 
thians,   (CONCLUDED)i 

Special  topic,  the   Resurrection. 

Subdivisions: — Paul's  proofs  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  Savior;  (a)  the 
Scripture;  (b)  the  testimony  of 
Cephas;  (c)  the  testimony  of  the 
Twelve;  (d)  the  testimony  of  five 
hundred  eye-witnesses  of  His  as- 
cension.— Paul's  argument  against 
the  fallacy  of  the  denial  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  — -The  distinc- 
tive element  of  difference  in  all  or- 
ganic creations. — The  instantaneous 
change  from  mortality  to  immor- 
tality. Time,  A.  D.  59.  Ref.  First 
Corinthians,  chap.  xv. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  personal 
testimony  did  Paul  cite  to  prove  that 
the  resurrection  is  an  actual  prin- 
ciple and  ordinance  of  the  gospel? 
2.  Give  three  of  Paul's  arguments  to 
substantiate  the  doctrine  of  the  res- 
urrection? 3.  What  evidence  of 
perfect  order  in  the  resurrection  is 
given  in  this  lesson?  4.  What  proof 
is  here  given  of  the  practice  of  bap- 
tism for  the  dead  in  the  primitive 
church?  5.  Prove  that  the  spirit  of 
man  is  a  spiritual  body. 

Lecture  6. 
paul's   epistle   to  the  romans. 

Subdivisions: — Rewards  based  on 
works,  not  on  words. — Principle  not 
changed  by  custom. — Salvation  free 
to  all  who  keep  the  laws  of  life. — 
Evil  subdued  by  the  irresistible  force 
of  good.  —  Obedience  to  legal 
authority. — Every  person  responsi- 
ble for  the  influence  he  possesses. 
Time,  60  A.  D.  Ref.  Romans  com- 
plete. 

Self-review; — 1.  Upon  what  are 
rewards  based?  2.  Explain  the 
statement  "Ye  are  servants  to  him 
whom  ye  list  to  obey. ' '  3.  What  is 
proved  by  the  sentence,  "Shall  the 
thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed 
it,  why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ? ' ' 
4.  How  is  evil  subdued?  5.  For 
what  is  every  person  responsible  to 
society? 
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Sick  Headache,  Constipation,  Gravel,  Rheumatism,  Pimples,  Blotches,  Liver  Difficulties,  Female  Com- 
plaints, Catarrh  and  Inflamation  of  the  Bladder.  JOHN  STODDARD,  AGENT 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  109  POST  OFFICE  BLOCK. 


ASK 


YOUR  GROCER 


TO    GIVE    YOU 


*GOLD  BAND 


4- 


FliflVO^lHG    EXTRACTS, 
BAiqHG    POWDER, 
and   SPICES, 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


THOMSON  &  TAYLOR  SPICE  CO.. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Cor*  Lake  Street,  Chicago* 

No  Finer  Good®  in  any  Market 


WITH  ST££L  PORTRAITS  OF  OUR  LEADING  PEOPLE, 

THE    PROPHET    JOSEPH,  BRI6HAM    YOUNG, 

WILFORD    WOODRUFF,  LORENZO     SNOW, 

GEO.    Q.     CANNON,  DANIEL,    H.    WELLS, 

EDWARD     HUNTER,  WM.     R.     PRESTON, 
'  THE  THREE  WITNESSES    to  THE   ROOK  OF   MORMON, 

THE    PIONEER     WOMEN,  EOWARD     PARTRIDGE. 

NEWEL    K.    WHITNEY,  THE  LOGAN  TEMPLE,    Etc. 

Suitable^PJam^so  cents  Jhe    Contributor    Co., 

P.o.Bq*s2q. „■»,„..»    „.,„    ^    „.£te£lr*S9  City,  Utah. 

The  Western  Loan  &  Savings   Co., 

CAPITAL,    $100,000.00. 

IHUPPTniK.     FRANCIS  ARMSTRONG,      J.  K.  JENNINGS,       M.  K.  CUMMINGS, 
IMlllM'IUU.\     c.  GRANGE,  J.   A.  CHUTE,  P.  W.  MADSEN. 

WE  DESIRE  TOUR  ACCOUNTS.    CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


tS^EgfflSWSZT  22  E.  First  South  St.,  Salt  Lake  Clty,Utah. 


SHEPARD'S 


LADIES'   EXCHANGE      i  0  r      V    V\rv\   ^niifh 
Domestic  Servant*'  Headquarters .  t.  i.  :««  I0/  -    "•   »"Ji    Jull  III. 


Mso/afely 
Pure 


A  cream  of  tarter  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Government  Food  Report. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO., 

10«  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE 


STATE  BflflK  OF  UTAH. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


i|»*U'M^*Mj«*W>U'%fSl^<« 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, 


$600,000,00. 

50,000.00: 


•km.".;', <•«•»*.". «•,<•»«•! 


HEBER  J.  GRANT,  PRESIDENT. 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vici-Prbsident. 

HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Ca»hib*. 


JI  RECTORS  .'- 


JOSEPH  F.  SMITH.  CHARLES  S.  BTOTOM. 

WILLIAM  H.  BOWE.        NKTHI  W.  CLAYTON. 
ABRAHAM  H.  CANNON.  FRANK  T.  TATLOB. 
3PENCSB  OLAWSOH.     THILO  T.  FAEWBWOBTM. 
BLIAS  MORRIS.  B.  M.  WBILBR. 

HENRY  A.  W0OLLBY. 


Receives  Deposits  Payable  on  Demand. 
Loans  Money  on  Approved  Security. 
Draws  Exchange  on  all  Principal  Points. 
Pays  careful  attention  to  Country  Trade. 
Solicits  the  Business  of  the  People  of 
Utah. 


Zion's  CcHoperatiYe 

Mercantile  Institution* 


ORGANIZED    OCTOBER,     1858. 


CAPITAL,    $1,250,000. 


Manufacturers,  Importers,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 
in  Foreign,  Domestic,  and  Local 

MERCHKNDISE. 

Main    Street,    Salt    Lake    City. 

BRANCH     HOUSES:— OGDEN,     LOGAN,     PROVO,     AND    IDAHO     FALLS. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  D^UG  DEPflRT]vlEflT. 


Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


OFFICERS: 

President: 

WILFORD  WOODRUFF. 
Vice-President: 

MOSES  THATCHER. 

SECRETARY: 

T.  G.  WEBBER, 
Treasurer: 

A.  W.  CARLSON. 

WM.  H.  ROWE,  Assistant  Supt 


DIRECTORS: 


GEO.  Q.  CANNON, 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH, 
H.  J.  GRANT, 
G.  ROMNEY. 
J.  R.  WINDER, 


H.  DINWOODEY, 

P.  T.  FARNSWORTH,  . 

J.  R.  BARNE8, 

W.  H.  ROWE, 

JOHN  HENRY  SMITH, 


F.  M.  LYMAN. 

T.  G,  WEBBER,  Superintendent. 


jtA)    ?tM 


QUPPA  Of"VQ    COLLECTION  &  GENERAL  COMMISSION  ACENCY, 
vni«rnr\U   O         18  K  E.  First  South  Street,       Telephone  305. 


